“CALLING ALL SQUADS’ 


—to the finest protective 


The ideal shoulder pad, because of its 
light weight, maximum comfort and 
complete protection. Gives arms _ per- 
fect freedom. Made of fibre, with all- 
rubber padding completely encased in 
airplane cloth. 


O’Shea football pants fit well, look 
well, and wear well. Combine ample 
protection with great pliability. Light 
in weight, yet tough and durable. Made 
of the finest grade whipcord. 


EQUIPMENT 


Built for utmost 


SAFETY 
and 
COMFORT 


For years O’Shea has led 
the way in making athletic 
equipment. This leadership 
is founded on the faith of 
coaches the country over— 
coaches who have learned 
that it pays to buy O’Shea 
equipment, because only in 
real quality is there real 
economy. 


When you give your play- 
ers O’Shea equipment, you 
give them maximum comfort 
and protection at minimum 
cost. You give them equip- 
ment which is the last word 
in improved designing. And, 
above all, you give them 
equipment which is not only 
pliable, comfortable, and 
strong when you buy it, but 
which stays that way season 
after season. 


Start this season with an 
O’Shea-equipped squad. 
You'll start it with an in- 
vestment you will never re- 
gret. Let us know what your 
requirements are. There is 
no obligation. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of warm-up garments, 
award sweaters, football 
stockings, etc. 


Send for new Catalog 
—use coupon on page 40 


O’SHEA KNITTING 
MILLS 


2701 N. Pulaski Road 
Chicago, Illinois 


FOR EVERY SPORT 


equipment 
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Perfect fitting, supporter-type jersey— 
made with the highest grade of soft, 
pure worsted on the inside and lus- 
trous rayon on the outside. Typifies the 
fine quality of O’Shea jerseys. 


A sturdy, lightweight blocking pad. 
Made of combination Kapok, covered 
with airplane cloth. Molded to fit the 
body with utmost comfort. Rubber 
padding is used at vital points for ad- 
ditional protection. 
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SOME TIPS ON THE 
GOLF SWING By R. B. RUTHERFORD 


R. B. RUTHERFORD 
Golf Coach 


Pennsylvania State College 


pa 


BULLETIN .. 


Starting from a slightly bent position (from the 
waist up), the golfer brings his club up with almost 
a straight arm. The left knee bends naturally 
toward the ball as the hips start their pivot. Note 
(in the 4th picture) that the club over the right 


shoulder is not wrapped around the neck at the 


“pees me he ne 
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finish of the upswing. The hips now unwind, and 
The 


actual hit is accomplished by a straightening of 


the right arm takes control of the swing. 


the right arm. Remember: keep your eye on the 
ball, hit through the ball and not at it, and start 
bent, stay bent and finish bent. 
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A Product of. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties. ‘ om 
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Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 
Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 


required for all ’round nourishment. And that implies the 
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uine Kangaroo leather there is 
getaway and a fast record break- 
comfort for the long distance run- 
be hampered by complaining feet— 
at will stand up under the stress of 
rk or a long gruelling run. 
tightly interlaced fibres of Kangaroo 
any given weight has 17% more strength 
known to man, that at any given 
An athlete’s leather! Litthe wonder that 
forty years have demanded Kangaroo. 
is a star, or just a member of the squad, 
he needs foot safety, deserves footwear that 
will help him bring out the best that is in him. 
And when a boy is out for any sport in which 
supple leather footwear is important (football, 
baseball, hockey or what-have-you, as well as 
track) footwear of genuine Kangaroo is what he 
should be supplied with, or be advised to buy. 
Everyone of these sports puts a premium on foot- 
wear that is featherlight, tough as rhinoceros hide, 
and soft and pliable as kid! 


KANGAROO 
TANNED IN 


AMERICA 


In running-shoes made of gen 
feather lightness for a quick 
ing sprint; soft, pliable foot 
ner whose stride must not 
and a sturdy strength th 
either a quick, sudden je 
Strong — because _ the 
make it a leather that at 
than any other leather 
strength is 17% lighter. 
track stars for nearly 
And whether a boy 


RIDDELL FOOTBALL SHOES 


BEST FOR SERVICE AND QUALITY 
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The above shoes are all Goodyear welt construction and are carried in stock 
in D and E widths for immediate shipment. Send for complete descriptive 


catalogue. 


THE RIDDELL BASKETBALL SHOE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ Light - weight, Athletic 
Tanned Leather Upper. 


@ Improved Shock- 
Absorbing Innersole. 


@ Extension on Tread 
Surface that Prevents 
Side Slipping. 


@ Raised Heel. 


@ Welt Construction— 
Can be resoled. 


THE "56" 
SCHOOL PRICE $4.50 


The Riddell ''56" is an excellent shoe for six man football and for use on a 
frozen field for regular competition. 


A NEW 
SEAMLESS 
AND 
LACELESS 
BASKETBALL 


This is the only 
molded ball from 
which the bladder 
can be removed 
and, because of 
this, the ball is easy 
to repair. 


& eS SS ae ; Top 
No. 1 a Selection 
SCHOOL PRICE $10.00 
OFFICIAL No. 2..$8.00 OFFICIAL No. 3..$6.00 


n. woop street JOHN T. RIDDELL INC. fitinors 


Style 89 (illustrated) . . . $11.00- 
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New Book 


THE ATHLETIC PLANT (Layout, 
Equipment, Care). By Emil Lamar. 
Pp. 296. Illustrated—photographs and 
drawings. New York: Whittlesey 
House. $3. 


7. volume fills a pressing 
need for a book that contains the 
dimensions and specifications of the va- 
rious athletic fields and equipment. The 
technical nature of the problem of de- 
signing an athletic plant—that is, the 
arrangement of a running track, base- 
ball diamond, football field, jumping 
pits, etc. with respect to the boundaries 
of the sites and with respect to each 
other—has always been a source of 
difficulty to schools and colleges. The 
book should prove invaluable to those 
who are responsible for the mainte. 
nance, care, equipment and layout of 
the plant. 

The author, who is an instructor of 
physical education and track coach 
at the Berkeley, Calif., High School, 
believes that there is no reason why 
much of the necessary athletic equip- 
ment cannot be constructed right in the 
school by the mechanical arts or school 
shop department. And he shows how 
it can be done, by giving assembling 
plans, lists of materials and helpful 
drawings and illustrations. Lamar cov- 
ers practically every sport, both winter 
and summer, indoor and outdoor. Full 


‘chapters are devoted to night lighting 


for play areas, sound installations and 
their uses, and suggestions and ideas 
for bleacher construction. He also in- 
cludes complete directions for the con- 
struction of such accessories as field 
markers and scoreboards. 

Lamar covers his subject methodi- 
cally in eleven chapters, including a 
final chapter on the efficient handling 
of athletic contests. He believes that 
faulty management on the part of 
school authorities in running an ath- 
letic contest has often had serious con- 
sequences, such as the severance of 
athletic relations between schools. For 
the smaller institutions, especially high 
schools, which do not employ full-time 
athletic managers, Lamar recommends 
the use of a joint student-faculty com- 
mittee to stage the contest. Each mem- 
ber of the committee must be respon- 
sible for certain duties in connection 
with the contest. 

For example, some of the construc- 
tive measures for putting on a football 
game between two high schools might 
be as follows: (1) Exchange of eligi- 
bility lists at least five days before the 
contest. (2) Sale of student tickets. 
(3) Planning of rooting sections and 
band arrangements. (4) Faculty super- 
vision of all entrance gates. (5) Post- 
ing of “No Smoking” signs. (6) Ac- 
cessible lavatories with proper signs as 
to their location. (7) Distribution of 
programs. (8) Sensible cheer leaders. 
(9) An efficient group of scorers to 
handle the scoreboard. 

The book is a fine addition to the 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.) sports shelf. 
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Easily Applied « Inexpensive « Long Lasting 


ERE is a practical solution to the dust 
problem on playgrounds, tennis courts 
and athletic fields! 

Gulf Sani-Soil-Set—developed by Gulf’s 
research technologists—is an ideal product 
for dust allaying purposes on earth sur- 
faces. Properly applied, it will not “track”’. 
It will not harm shoes or clothing. It can 
be applied at low cost—and one applica- 


tion per season or year will suffice. 

Write for your copy of our free booklet 
“Gulf Sani-Soil-Set.” It will give you com- 
plete information about this remarkable 
dust allayer. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, 
- PITTSBURGH, PA. 


@ GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY, @ 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cc 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the booklet “Gulf # 
Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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ATHLETES CHEER HUSKIES 


The Delicious New Whole Wheat Flakes! 


) / ) 
hos alert manager of the 
Ch Chicago “White Sox” 


anp HUSKIES’ 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR IS 
BETTER THAN PAR WITH 
ME! | AGREE WITH JIMMY 
\_ You CAN’T BEAT ’EM! 
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\ § pores a tip from these great and help build muscle, too! 
athletes! Try HUSKIES! Look for the Sports Movies 
They’re crisp, delicious whole on every HUSKIES package. Fa- 
wheat flakes with a swell flavor mous stars like Bill Terry, Lou 
you just can’t beat. They’re dif- Gehrig, Buster Crabbe, Fred 
ferent from any other cereal Perry, Sammy Snead, Helene 
you ever tasted! And, HUSKIES Madison, Jimmy Dykes and 
pack a lot of real nourishment Cliff Battles tell you how to de- 
...they’re rich in food-energy velop winning form inall sports. 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF HUSKIES GIVES YOU 


ALL THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 
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PHOSPHORUS 
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MINERAL SALTS 
FOR STRONG BONES 
AND TEETH 
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Hiruskies &a HUSKIES 


IMPORTANT TO GOOD 
NUTRITION 


CEREAL MADE 
BY GENERAL 
FOODS 
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ARLY in 1934, 
Lawson’ Robert- 
son, coach of both 

the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and American 
Olympic track teams, 
threw a bombshell into 
the track world with a 
piece in the Saturday 
Evening Post, entitled 
“Burning Up Boyhood.” 

The kick-back was ter- 
rific. Many a bloodless 
battle was fought in the 
locker rooms of the na- 
tion over the pros and 
cons of Robertson’s asser- 
tions. Most caustic of the Robertson 
critics was Dr. S. E. Bilik, one of 
the country’s leading authorities on 
athletic injuries and author of “The 
New Trainer’s Bible.” 

In a letter to the editor, Dr. Bilik 
challenged the Penn coach, or anyone 
for that matter, to bring forward a 
single case of a burnt-out youngster. 
“There are none,” he said. ““The ath- 
letic heart is a myth.” And there the 
matter rested when we retired for the 
summer. 

By fall the subject was to us a 
“sleeping dog,” and we let it lie. It 
slumbered undisturbed for four 
years, or up until the other day when 
we picked up the telephone and 
heard the familiar voice of Dr. Bilik. 
The Doctor was still wrought up 
about the Robertson article! He be- 
lieved that its influence was still be- 
ing felt. Could we furnish him with 
a weapon to fight this influence in 
the homes of America? We were un- 
able to comply with the Doctor’s re- 
quest at the time, but on page 10 in 
this issue James E. Curtis, director 
of athletics at the University High 
School in Minneapolis, gives his 
views on the subject in the article, 
“High School Athletes Burnt Out?” 


Burning out old age 

Since we last heard from the Doc- 
tor, we have been carrying on a 
private investigation. The results 
amazed us. All of our findings lead 
us to believe that the system of ath- 
letics today is “burning out old age.” 
The major baseball leagues, for ex- 
ample, are full of players between 
the ages of 35 and 40 who practically 
trip over their long gray beards. To 
earn their daily bread, they must ex- 
pose themselves day after day to the 
dangers of what Robertson terms an 
“athletic heart.’ Aren’t they aware 
of what may happen to them? Or 
don’t they read the Saturday Evening 
Post? 

The Boston Marathon is another 
pernicious influence that is under- 
mining the old guard. Although it 
seems a peculiar way to spend an 
afternoon, the field every year is 


cluttered up with ancients out for a 
26-mile trot. This year the race had 
as an entrant, Peter Foley, who is 
85 years “young.” He started running 
marathons at 50, stopped at 75 to 
catch his breath, and picked up again 
last year. 

Several weeks ago, Foley slid his 
creaking limbs into a pair of purple- 
striped trunks and picked ’em up and 
laid ’°em down for four and a half 
hours—about two hours more than 
required by the winner. When they 
picked him up over the finish line, 
he gasped, “‘There’s life in the old 
dogs yet.” 


EANNETTE FULLER of 1926 

Apple Street, Williamsport, Pa., 
wins the $10 plum in Scholastic 
Coach’s contest to select an appropri- 
ate title for the coaches wives’ col- 
umn. The winning suggestion, “Says 
the Coach’s Wife,” already adorns 
the column on page 38. 

The response to our contest was 
gratifying. Coaches’ wives from 
coast to coast flooded us with sugges- 
tions. Needless to say the final se- 
lection presented a problem almost 
as difficult to solve as the zone de- 
fense on one of those old community 
center floors. The choice finally nar- 
rowed down to four: “The Kitchen 
Shelf” by Mrs. Harry Edgar of Bealls- 
ville, Pa.; ‘‘Running Interference” by 
Rosalie H. Dienstein of Taft, Calif.; 
“For the Coach’s Coach” by Beth 
Atkinson of Lansing, Mich.; and the 
ultimate choice. 

Honorable mention also goes to 
Frank Colucci of Flint, Mich., for 
submitting the largest number of 
suggestions—18. (His wife must be 
pressing him pretty hard for that 
new summer hat.) Another excel- 
lent suggestion was “The Bench 
Widow” sent in by Wesley G. Bo- 
vinet (Cobden, Ill.) on behalf of his 
wife who “did not have much con- 
fidence” in its winning. Space limits 
us to the mention of only a handful 
of the suggested titles, so we’ll close 
by extending our sincere thanks to 
all you readers who entered our 
contest. 
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HEN Bill Sefton and 

Earle Meadows 

vaulted 14 ft. 11 in. last 

spring, we commented on 

their record performance 

in this department and 

passed along a few sug- 

gestions on how to bring 

the descending body safe- 

ly to earth. We did this 

facetiously. We hardly 

believed that there would 

ever come a time when 

the descent would actual- 

ly become perilous. Yet 

this has come to pass. 

Oddly enough, this has 

not occurred in the pole vault, but in 
the high jump. 

We have reference to a letter from 
Floyd A. Rowe, directing supervisor 
of the Bureau of Physical Welfare in 
Cleveland, to E. A. Thomas, Na- 
tional Federation representative on 
the Track and Field Rules Commit- 
tee. Rowe reported an unusual in- 
crease in the number of accidents in 
the high jump during the 1937 season. 
Ten Cleveland boys broke their arms 
in this event — this out of 150 re- 
ported accidents of a serious nature 
in all schools. The season before six 
boys broke their arms. 


Epidemic of broken arms 

Rowe attributes this epidemic of 
broken arms to the rule change in 
1935. Prior to that season, the rule 
book had specifically stated that one 
or both feet must precede the body 
and head in going over the bar and 
that neither diving nor somersaulting 
over the bar shall be permitted.These 
clauses were stricken out of the book 
in 1935, so that a legal jump was 
simply defined as one made from a 
one-foot take-off. 

We don’t know the statistics in 
other cities but Rowe informs us that 
in Cleveland, cases of broken arms 
increased from a total of nine for the 
three seasons preceding 1935 to 
twenty-two over a similar period 
after the rule change. 

Putting two and two together, it 
appears that our high school jumpers 
are now diving as well as jumping 
over the bar. We know of many col- 
lege athletes who dive rather than 
jump. Ed Burke of Marquette is one. 
When Burke clears the bar and 
starts nose-diving to the ground, the 
wonder is that he doesn’t break more 
than his arm. But the Marquette ath- 
lete is a finished performer and has 
so perfected his style that he con- 
stantly hovers around world record 
heights. The technique of the high 
school jumper, on the other hand, is 
still in the transition stage. If he is a 
diver, injury incidence is bound to be 
high since the arms alone must ab- 
sorb the shock of the fall. 
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Carl Hubbell 


At 34 years of age, in his eleventh season 
with the New York Giants, Carl Hubbell is 
generally considered the best pitcher in the 
major leagues. He has won over 20 games 
for five consecutive seasons and his earned- 
run average three times led the league. The 
willowy Oklahoman has remarkable control, a 
sharp breaking curve, a fair fast ball, and, of 
course, his ace-in-the-hole—the screwball. 
Experienced batters can usually tell what kind 
of a ball is coming by the way the ball leaves 
the pitcher's hand, but not when old "Square 
Pants" is pitching. The pictures show how 
cleverly he masks his delivery. 
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PRACTICE DRILLS ON INSIDE BASEBALL 


Offensive and defensive strategy can be practiced 
during the regular batting and fielding sessions 


By Dominick J. Torpe 


Dominick J. Torpe, baseball coach and 
health education instructor at the George 
Washington High School in New York City, 
organizes his baseball practice sessions around 
a series of actual game situations. 


sport, the practice session should 

not be a hit-or-miss affair. An 
enormous amount of work confronts 
the coach before he can arrive at the 
finished product and there can be no 
loitering on the way. To get the most 
out of each session, the coach should 
prepare a definite plan of practice 
beforehand and explain it to the 
squad during a board talk, which 
may be given while the team is wait- 
ing for the diamond to be prepared 
for play. 

Before taking the field for a prac- 
tice session (or game), the players 
should warm up thoroughly and 
check the position of the sun and the 
direction of the wind. The coach can 
then send them to their positions for 
infield and outfield practice. Allow 
the infield to throw the ball around 
several times. 


[: BASEBALL, or in any other 


Pre-game fielding drill 


We are now ready to play for one: 
Beginning with the third baseman 
and continuing to the right, hit easy 
grounders straight at the infielders. 
The play is made to first base. The 
next round is hit to the left of the in- 
fielders, followed by a round to the 
right of them. 

For the double play you may fol- 
low the same sequence or just have 
two rounds—one with each man go- 
ing toward his base and the other go- 
ing away from it. On the balls hit to 
the left side of the diamond, the sec- 
ond baseman covers the bag and acts 
as the pivot. On the balls hit to the 
right side of the diamond, the short- 
stop covers the bag and acts as the 
pivot. Inasmuch as these are force 
outs, stress the importance of throw- 
ing chest high. 

After the double play, follow up 
with a slow roller to each man and 
have him come in fast to make the 
play at the plate. Throws to the plate 
in this case should be made low and 
to the third base foul line corner of 
the plate. Top this off with two in- 
field flies, one coming in and the other 
going out. ; 

Hit a grounder to each outfielder and 
have him make the play to third base. 
Hit a fly to each outfielder and have 
him make the play to the plate. The 
first baseman should cut in and line up 


with the throw. He allows the ball to 
go through. Hit a grounder to each out- 
fielder and have him make the play to 
the plate. The first baseman should cut 
off the throw and make the play to 
second base. 

Let us assume that for today’s ses- 
sion, in addition to hitting and field- 
ing practice the coach would like to 
cover the following: Under defensive 
play—(1) Covering of first base by 
pitcher on all balls hit toward right 
field. (2) Procedure with man on first 
base, none out and a bunt is in order. 
(3) Procedure when a batter singles 
to right field with a man on second 
base. 

Under offensive play: (1) The sacri- 
fice bunt with a man on first. (2) The 
hit-and-run with a man on first. (3) 
Sliding. 

With the pitching staff lined up be- 
hind the pitcher’s mound, a ball is 
rolled or batted toward the first base- 
man who makes an underhand toss to 
the pitcher who is coming over to cov- 
er the bag. The toss should be about 
shoulder high and should get to the 
pitcher when he is about two steps 
away from the bag. 

With a man on first base and a bunt 
in order, the infielders have definite 
assignments. The first baseman will 
hold the runner close to the bag. The 
second baseman will take a step or two 
nearer to first base. The shortstop re- 
mains in position. The third baseman 
comes in on the grass. As the pitcher 
delivers the ball to the batter, the first 
and third basemen cut in and cover 
the bunt on the first and third base 
side of the diamond. The pitcher cov- 
ers the center of the diamond. The sec- 
ond baseman leaves his position and 
comes over to cover first base. The 
shortstop cuts over and covers second 
base. The catcher will, call the play, 
depending upon whether the runner 
can be put out at second or first. If the 
ball is bunted to the right side of the 
diamond, the third baseman cuts back 
and protects his base. 

Stress the fact that the shifting of the 
infield should not take place until the 
batter has indicated by the change of 
his stance that he is going to bunt. Also 
impress on the men who make the 
plays that the throws to the bases 
should be shoulder high. This makes it 
easier for the baseman to make the 
force out and remove himself from the 
path of the runner. 

With a man on second, the batter 
singles to the outfield. The first base- 
man cuts in and lines up with the throw 
to the plate. The pitcher also lines up 
with the throw, but about twenty-five 
feet behind the catcher. The catcher 
steps up to cover the plate. The third 
baseman steps in and without inter- 
fering with the runner, causes him to 
make a wide turn around third base. 
The outfielder making the play, throws 


directly at the first baseman. The throw 
should be at about the height of the 
first baseman’s head. , 

If the runner scoring from second 
can be put out at the plate, the catcher 
shouts, “Let it come,” with the accent 
on the word “come.” If the runner scor- 
ing from second is beyond the point 
where he can be put out at the plate, 
then the catcher shouts, “Cut it off,” 
accenting the word “off.” Upon hearing 
the word “off,” the first baseman cuts 
off the throw and makes the play to 
second base to get the runner who is 
trying to stretch his single on the 
throw to the plate. These throws should 
be made low so that the ball can be 
placed in front of the bag. The runner 
then slides right into it and literally 
tags himself out. 


Offensive play 


The sacrifice bunt may be practiced 
during the batting session. After a 
batter has had his last cut at the ball, 
he runs down to first base. The next 
batter gives the bunt sign. The runner 
takes several steps toward second and 
stops. His weight is evenly distributed 
so that he can break either way. The 
batter pivots and is ready to bunt. If 
the ball is bad and the batter lets it 
go, the runner returns to first. If the 
ball is good and the batter bunts the 
runner on first dashes for second. 
Only good balls should be bunted. 

The hit-and-run may also be prac- 
ticed during the batting session. After 
the hitter has taken his last cut, have 
him run down to first base. The batter 
flashes the hit-and-run sign and the 
runner returns it. As the pitcher de- 
livers the ball to the plate, the runner 
on first dashes for second. The batter 
swings at the ball no matter how bad 
the pitch may be. The ideal spot to try 
to hit the ball is behind the runner, to- 
ward right field. However, it is wise to 
have the boys hit straight away and 
try to get a good piece of the ball. 

It should be made clear to the bat- 
ter that he must offer at the ball. This 
is done to protect the runner. If the 
batter does not offer at the pitch, the 
runner may be thrown out at second 
and the team may lose confidence in 
the signals. 

Sliding practice may be held in a pit 
containing soft dirt and sawdust. 
Place a base in the center of the pit 
and have your squad line up in single 
file. Explain to the boys that you are 
assuming that the ball is coming from 
the left of the runner. After a short 
run, have the boys slide to the right of 
the bag, and hook it with the left foot. 
Then with the ball coming from the 
right side of the runner, have them 
slide to the left and hook the bag with 
the right foot. With the ball coming 
directly at the baseman, have the run- 
ner slide feet first directly for the bag. 
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PROGRESSIVE HANDICAP TRACK MEETS 


Handicaps should be given in proportion to 
the average time of the best man in the race 


By Harry Werbin 


A former captain of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College cross-country team, Harry Werbin 
has had seven years experience in handicap 
road races and track meets. The purpose of his 
article is two-fold. First, to provide the director 
of a high school or college intramural program 
with suagestions for the organization of a pro- 
gressive handicap meet in which every individ- 
ual competing has an even chance to win. And 
second, to provide coaches of small schools with 
a program which will hold the interest of their 
athletes, help find new material for the teams 
and eliminate the expense of dual meets. 


W ANDICAP meets are not 
H new. For many years, track 
meets in most of the eastern 
cities were basically handicap meets. 
These events drew thousands of ath- 
letes, primarily because every one 
knew, before he competed, that he 
had a fair chance of winning. Handi- 
cap road races were quite popular for 
many years, and it was not uncom- 
mon to see three or four hundred 
athletes competing in one of these 
races. 

In the beginning, promoters of 
handicap meets were interested pri- 
marily in giving the participants a 
fair and equal chance to win—a true 
democratic ideal. Sprinters like Jake 
Weber, present trainer of Fordham 
University, Lawson Robertson, coach 
of University of Pennsylvania, Pad- 
dock and McAllister; such high 
jumpers as Spitz and Osborne; out- 
standing shot putters as Adelman 
and Sexton; Venzke, Rosenkrantz, 
and Mel Sheppard—middle distance 
runners; and distance runners like 
Tom Ottey and Bill Zepp—all re- 
ceived their starts indirectly through 
handicap meets. 


Today, that situation does not exist 
because of too great specialization 
and commercialism in these meets. 
The promoters are not interested in 
running meets for the good of the 
participiants, but primarily to satis- 
fy the “world record lust” of specta- 
tors. Thus, the athlete who is not out- 
standing is deprived of the chance to 
compete in these big meets. He knows 
that he has no chance of winning, 
and the promoters will not accept his 
entry if he is not a world’s record 
holder or near holder. 


Offers incentive 


Yet the importance of these meets 
cannot be underestimated. From the 
psychological standpoint, handicap 
meets offer the beginner an incentive 
to compete and further his interest in 
the sport. Place the starting runner 
against Jesse Owens, Glenn Cunning- 
ham or Johnny Woodruff, and the re- 
sult will be disastrous. This might 
discourage him from further compe- 
tition. But give him a fair chance to 
come through in competition with 
these men by giving him a handicap, 
and the result will be entirely differ- 
ent. His interest in the sport will be 
intensified because of the prestige 
that his winning against such com- 
petition will give him, and his atti- 
tude later will be one of competition 
with himself, not with others. 

Progressive handicap meets will 
fit in well with the program of the 
intramural director. The purpose of 
intramural sports is to give every one 
a chance to participate in a healthful 


recreational activity, but it does not 
give every one an equal chance. How 
many times, even in an intramural 
program, when boys are pitted 
against each other in group or indi- 
vidual sports, one team or individual 
is very much better than the other. 
In a handicap meet, this is not true; 
every one will be enjoying himself 
and fulfilling the purpose of the in- 
tramural program. 


Aid coach of small school 


These meets prove helpful to the 
coach of small schools since they aid 
him to watch the progress of his ex- 
perienced men and help to find new 
ones. They also enable him to pro- 
vide competition for his best men 
who might lose interest and condition 
because of a lack of competition. This 
competition will force the star ath- 
lete to keep in condition and will 
give him a better mental attitude. 

It is not the writer’s intention to 
ignore the social and psychological 
factors that dual meets provide, but 
merely to show how money can be 
saved from already decreased track 
budgets. Three or four handicap 
meets at home, one reciprocal dual 
meet, a state meet, and perhaps a na- 
tional meet are enough for any track 
athlete in a season. The handicap 
meets at home will not interfere with 
the athlete’s education, and will pre- 
vent him from going stale near the 
end of the season when he is usually 
most needed. By replacing dual 
meets with handicap meets, the 
coach can get just as good results, 
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and save much money that can be 
utilized elsewhere. 

Handicap meets should be started 
after two or three weeks of prelimi- 
nary training. Conditioning is an im- 
portant factor before any sort of 
competition. Without it, athletes may 
injure muscles and tendons that may 
keep them out of competition for the 
whole season. 

It is of course imperative to care- 
fully organize the meets. Competent 
men should be selected, and the reg- 
ular run of officials should be used. 
The official handicapper, whose duty 
is to handicap men as he sees fit, 
should be a man who is familiar with 
the athletes and one who will keep 
data about them during successive 
meets. 

All running events and field events, 
except the hurdles, should be handi- 
capped by yardage. In the case of the 
hurdles, time handicaps should be 
given with all men starting from 
scratch so none of them will lose 
steps to the first hurdle. 


Proportional handicaps 


Handicaps should be given in pro- 
portion te the average time of the 
best man in the race. If the 440 man 
does 52 seconds, his time (52 sec- 
onds) is divided into the distance 
(440) to give his average distance 
per second, 8.5 yards. If another ath- 
lete runs the same distance in 58 sec- 
onds, he is six seconds slower than 
the best man. He is given 51 yards 
handicap (8.5 yards x 6). 

Of course we must consider that 
the handicap man has less distance to 
cover than the scratch man, so five or 
six yards are deducted according to 
the discretion of the handicapper. 
Thus, the 58-second quarter-miler 
will be given a handicap of 45 yards 


on the scratch man, and each will 
have a fair chance. The formula for 
this method of handicapping is as 
follows: 


Distance 
Handicap = 
Best man’s time 
x 
(Handicap’s time—Best man’s time) 
or 


x (58—52) = 51 yds. (Handicap) 

A limit handicap should be set in 
all events. Otherwise, some men may 
not run their best in order to get a 
larger handicap. Also, the handicap- 
per must use his discretion in the 
case of those who show no ability. It 
would be ridiculous to give a handi- 
cap to a man according to his ability 
when he can throw the 12-lb. shot 
only 25 or 30 ft. He will not show 
much more ability, and he is prob- 
ably not fitted for that event. There- 
fore, a set limit handicap is given to 
him. 


Events and handicaps 


This following formula, based on 
the writer’s past experience, may be 
used with discretion by the director 
or coach. 


100-yd. dash scratch 10-12 yds. 


220 ™ 28-30 
440 - 40-45 
880-yd. run - 60-65 


Mile Run 7 125-150 
Two-Mile 

Run (Col- 

lege men 

only) ” 250-300 
120-yd. high 

hurdles we 2.5 s.-3 s. 
220-yd. low ™ 5.5 s.-6.5 s. 
16-or 12-lb. 

shot-put - 10-12 ft. 
Discus a 40-45 ft. 
High Jump ” 8 in.- 10 in. 
Broad Jump i 4 ft.-4 ft. 6 in. 
Pole Vault a 2 ft. 6 in.-3 ft. 


Men who finish in the first four 
places should have their handicaps 
decreased in the next race. The men 
who failed to place will retain their 
handicap, thus giving them another 
chance to come through and making 
the others work a little harder next 
time. In this way, all will progress. 

A record should be filed after each 
meet so that the handicapper may 
refer back for information on how 
men are progressing, and to enable 
the coach to watch the athlete’s 
progress. 

To further sustain interest, rib- 
bons may be given for the first four 
places and inexpensive gold, silver, 
or bronze charms at the end of a 
series of three or four meets. Inex- 
pensive plaques may be awarded to 
those athletes who show the most 
progress for the season. 


OLYMPIC 800-METER CHAMPION: The pictures show "Long" John Woodruff, 6 ft. 4 in. 
University of Pittsburgh star, winning the 440-yard dash at the 1937 |.C. 4A's at Randall's Island 
(N. Y.) in 47s. flat, tying the intercollegiate record. Woodruff's tremendous physical advantages 
more than compensate for his unorthodox running form. At times the Olympic champion finds it 
difficult to run in a straight line, and wobbles from side to side. But his nine-foot stride makes up, 
with something to spare, any distance he may lose by a meandering course. Like Herbert (page 
34) Woodruff is gifted with a bounding stride and a wealth of natural speed. The bounce from 
the stride accounts for what appears to be an excessive kick-up in the second, seventh and ninth 
pictures. This is a by-product of the stride rather than a running fault. He carries his head further 
back than Herbert's, but like the N. Y. U. star has a good body lean and is utterly relaxed. Wood- 
ruff's shoulders appear to be turning as he runs—a fault. In this meet, Woodruff doubled up and 
won the 880-yard run going away. Many experts believe that with his speed, stride and stamina, 
Woodruff can be converted into a top-notch miler. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETES BURNT OUT? 


Several years ago, Lawson Robertson, 
track coach of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the American Olympic teams, created 

ite a fur in the athletic world with an 

urning Out Boyhood," in the Satur- 
Post. Robertson deplored cases 

igh school athlete turns up after 

, burnt out," and would restrict all 
ion in track and football to the senior 
es E. Curtis, director of 
ity High School in Minneapolis, 
res the failure of a star high school 
lege, is due not so 

e or “burning out" but 

e reached his athletic peak in 


over-indulgence in prep school 
athletics prevents a boy from 
athletic success in college, that this 
has become the accepted alibi of 
many disillusioned college freshmen. 
No one questions that true over- 
indulgence in anything is harmful, 


S* COMMON is the theory that 


athletics at 


By James E. Curtis 


high school athletics not excepted. 
However, our present rules regard- 
ing medical examination of all ath- 
letes and the sensible limitations 
that are placed upon practice periods 
and playing schedules, plus improved 
coaching techniques, playing facil- 
ities and equipment, all tend to in- 
hibit practically everything that can 
be truly termed over-indulgence. 
High school boys are in a very im- 
pressionable age. Place them upon 
a team and they become stars. If 
their team wins a few games, they 
become herces. They often lack bal- 
ance and a true sense of proportions. 
They sometimes forget that their 
team is one of hundreds which will 
have boys competing for positions 
on the college teams. Very often it is 
not until they reach college that they 
become aware of their true athletic 


status. They were stars and heroes in 
prep school. If they flop in college, 
isn’t it a handy thing to say that they 
were burned out by too much high 
school athletics? 

Then again there is the rather com- 
mon case of two boys, one of whom 
was a star athlete in high school, but 
couldn’t make the squad in college. 
The other boy could not make the 
squad in high school, but became the 
star in college. The obvious con- 
clusion, of course, has been that the 
first boy was burned out by too much 
high school athletics. College coaches 
often point with pride to some college 
star who did not compete in prep 
school athletics. The impression they 
generally create, even though they 
do not always state it, is, “Here is a 
boy who was not spoiled by high 
school athletics.” 


The development of athletic skills 
is closely associated with skeletal and 
muscular growth. We are able to 
perform certain motor skills simply 
because the mechanical or structural 
arrangement of our body Jends itself 
to such performance. True, such fac- 
tors as emotional control, kinesthetic 
sensation, competitive spirit, train- 
ing, and desire to excel, all make im- 
portant contributions; however, they 
are secondary to skeletal and mus- 
cular growth. 

High school athletics are played 
mostly during the period termed 
adolescence. It is in this period that 
rather pronounced physical and 
physiological changes take place. 
Growth curves make a very rapid 
rise during the latter half of this 
period. No one questions the fact 
that size and strength are very im- 
portant factors influencing athletic 
success. 

We recognize that the time of onset 
of puberty is not the same for all 
individuals; in fact, it normally 


M y 


iel 
Henry Nielsen 
STUDY OF FORM FOR LONG DISTANCE RUNNING: Taken in different races but on the 


same track, these pictures offer a stride for stride comparison of the running forms of Joe Mc- 
Cluskey, erstwhile Fordham University long distance star who now runs under the colors of the 
New York Athletic Club, and Henry Nielsen of Denmark, world's record holder at 3000 meters. 

Both men emphasize smooth, rhythmic strides of optimum length, a minimum output of energy 
and relaxation of muscles. The arm action is less vigorous than in middle distance running and 
the lead foot lands so that the work is more evenly distributed among the muscles of the leg. This 
is accomplished by making initial contact with the ground well back on the ball of the foot with 
the heel slightly touching. Long distance runners do not lift their knees as high as middle distance 
men. 

Nielsen uses a straighter trunk carriage than McCluskey and throws his chest out farther. This 
is characteristic of the European style of distance running. European track men believe that the 
elevated chest facilitates breathing and permits full striding with a minimum expenditure of energy. 
McCluskey's form is typically American. His trunk angle is more pronounced than Nielsen's and 
his chest is carried in a more natural manner. America's long distance ace—Don Lash, with whom 
— has run some stirring races—runs in much the same fashion as Paavo Nurmi—European 
style. 


to expect high school athletes as a 
group to be those who have matured 
the earliest. Many boys who ulti- 


varies over’a period of three or even 
four years. Hereditary and environ- 
mental factors play a large part in 


ree eat <= i” s 


determining the start of adolescence. 
It is interesting to note, also, that 
there is a rather close relationship 
between the onset of puberty and the 
length of the growth period—that is 
to say, the earlier the time of puberty, 
the shorter the growth period. From 
this it follows that it is only natural 


mately will be large capable athletes 
are still relatively weak, immature, 
awkward boys during their high 
school years. 

High school athletes burned out? 
Well, in most cases, it is only an alibi 
to explain failure to recognize the 
facts or to live up to expectations. 
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Stars of the Tennis World 


Four Famous Internationalists in Progressive Action Pictures 


ALICE MARBLE of California, ranked No. 1 among U. S. forehand shot. This stroke conceals the direction of the ball 
women stars for the past two years, is shown making a sliding and is made by allowing the wrist to precede the racket head. 
BARON GOTTFRIED VON CRAMM of Germany takes a fast- ranking, was snapped by Scholastic Coach at the National 
dropping ball on his backhand. The Baron, second in world’s Championships. Donald Budge defeated him in the finals, 


JOHN BROMWICH of Australia is a “two-fisted” tennis Budge during the tennis season in Australia this winter, is 
player. Bromwich, who has defeated both von Cramm and left-handed, uses two hands to make his backhand stroke. 


JOSEPH R. HUNT of California “leans” into one. Hunt is fully extended arm and the racket swung parallel to the 
showing excellent form for a hard-hit flat drive. Note the ground. This ball is hard to return as it has a low bounce. 
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BADMINTON—A CO-RECREATIONAL SPORT 


Construction of bird imparts certain peculiarities to its 
flight and makes badminton primarily a game of strategy 


By Carl Jackson and Lester Swan 


This is the second of a series of three articles 
by Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan of the 
Northern Evening High School (for adults) in 
Detroit, Mich. Last month the authors covered 
grip and racquet position, holding the. bird 
and the service. They continue with bird flights 
and the return, and the fundamental strokes. 


RDINARILY, badminton bird 
O flights are not clearly dis- 
tinguished from stroking 
technique. The two of course are in- 
separable in practice because both 
are tied together by strategy, but for 
teaching purposes they should be 
treated separately. The fundamental 
flights are illustrated in the accom- 
panying series of diagrams (Diags. 
1-5) together with the choice of re- 
turn suited to each. We present the 
subject in outline, leaving with the 
reader the responsibility of studying 
the diagrams in the light of his own 
experience and expanding them to 
fit his own game strategy. 

This is the proper approach, as we 
see it, to the teaching of strategy. 
The construction of the bird, which 
imparts certain peculiarities to its 
flight, makes badminton primarily a 
game of strategy and deceptive tac- 
tics. This is why interest in the sport 
is likely to be maintained in later 
years, when the speed and exertion 
which youth puts into it may give 
way to a game of “out-foxing” the 
other fellow. 

Six fundamental flights are illus- 
trated, as follows: (1) The short 
service flight—a short, carefully cal- 
culated and measured flight, the bird 
barely clearing the net and being di- 
rected either to a point just within 
the intersection of the short service 
line and the alley line, or the short 
service line and the midcourt line; 
(2) the drive—a fast flight, parallel 
or nearly so to the floor, the bird 
crossing close to the net tape; (3) the 
high clear or lob—a long, rapidly 
ascending flight, the bird falling near 
the baseline; (4) the drop—a rapidly 
descending flight, the bird barely 
clearing the net and falling close to 
the net on the other side; the net 
flights—slow, short flights, the bird 
crossing very close to the net tape 
and falling close to the net on the 
other side; these flights may be either 
the shorter hair-pin type, or the 
longer and slightly faster cross-net 
flights; (5) the smash—a very fast, 
straight downward flight, at sharp 
angle to the floor. 

On-coming bird flights are illus- 
trated by means of dotted lines and 


the choice of flight for the return in 
each case is illustrated by means of 
a solid line. The choices of return 
flights are arranged in order of what 
is generally most effective for the oc- 
casion. The choices of return repre- 
sent the ideal situation and may vary 
with the particular circumstance or 
according to the type of game which 
the individual plays. Naturally, the 
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Diag. 1 


Returning the Short Service 


(1) Returning the Short Service with a 
9 or Drive after rushing the net. (Offen- 
sive. 

(2) Returning the Short Service with a Drop 
to weakest alley. (Playing for an opening.) 

(3) Returning the Short Service with a High 
Clear to weak backcourt. 


1 ae 


2 
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Diag. 2 


Returning the Drive 


(1) Returning the Drive with a Drop to 
weakest alley. (Playing for an opening.) 

(2) Returning the Drive with a High Clear 
to weakest backcourt point. (Defensive.) 

(3) Returning the Drive with a Drive at vul- 
nerable spot. (Defensive but dangerous.) 


individual’s own ability to execute 
any one of the flights, from his posi- 
tion at the moment, will be a limit- 
ing factor. Also, tactics may vary 
according to the weakness or strength 
of his opponent in a given situation. 

In general, the smash is the “kill 
shot” and the high clear is the de- 
fensive weapon with which the 
player may gain the necessary time 
to get out of trouble. The high clear 
is also a safety device, being fre- 
quently used when the occasion does 
not present a ready alternative. In 
receiving the short service, for ex- 
ample, the strongest offense will be 
a “rush at the net” with a smash re- 
turn. If the opportunity for rushing 
does not present itself to the alert 
receiver, it is more than likely due 
to the fact that the server has kept 
the flight low and accurate; in this 
case, an underhand drop is the logi- 
cal play for an opening. The last 
choice is a high clear to the weakest 
backcourt. (The high clear may be 
a play for an opening, rather than a 
defensive measure.) 

To take anaqther example, the 
smash (always to be executed from 
overhead) is again the first choice 
when receiving the high clear, pro- 
vided the on-coming high clear is 
short of the backcourt. From the 
backcourt, the distance is too great 
for an effective smash; therefore, 
first choice is the overhead drop. The 
third and fourth choices (high clear 
and drive) are defensive choices 
when late for the return, i.e., when 
the bird has fallen too low for the 
drop or smash. The fifth choice, the 
underhand drop, is an effective re- 
turn but difficult for any but the 
expert. 


Fundamental strokes 


There are four fundamental return- 
strokes—the forehand, backhand, over- 
head, and net strokes. For the fore- 
hand and backhand returns, the strokes 
themselves are essentially the same. 
It is only the body position and stance 
at the time of stroking that differ. 

The “on-guard” stance at the begin- 
ning of the forehand (No. 1 in the pro- 
gressive action pictures on page 15) 
is the proper position to assume at 
all times in preparation to receive 
the return (and the service, too). At 
any time when the player is out of 
position and conditions permit, he 
should move quickly into position and 
assume the on-guard stance. (By mov- 
ing “into position” we mean assuming 
a position from which all possible re- 
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turns of the opponent, on the next 
play, may be most easily covered.) The 
on-guard stance allows for the maxi- 
mum preparedness for movement in 
all directions. 
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Returning the High Clear 


{1} Returning the High Clear with a Smash 
when Clear is short. (Offensive.) 

(2) Returning the High Clear with a Drop 
to weakest alley. (Playing for an opening.) 

(3) Returning the High Clear with a High 
Clear when in trouble. (Defensive.) 

(4) Returning the High Clear with a Drive 
when bird is too low for an overhead shot. 
(Defensive and of doubtful effectiveness.) 

(5) Returning the High Clear with a Drop 
as a substitute for a drive. (If player's pro- 
ficiency gives him necessary accuracy.) 


The forehand 


The grip should not be altered for 
any stroke. However, what may be 
termed a “fingering” of the grip is of 
assistance in directing the stroke. In 
the forehand, this is done by simply 
moving the index finger slightly for- 
ward on the handle, as shown in Diag. 6. 

In No. 1 of the progressive action 
pictures of the forehand, the player 
has assumed the on-guard stance, 
while he waits for the opponent to hit 
the bird. Note the position of the body 
and how the left foot is placed forward 
(toward the opponent). The racquet 


is held well up above the height of the 
net. In No. 2, the direction of flight has 
been perceived and the right leg be- 
gins to bend at the knee as the pivot 
toward the anticipated point of con- 
tact begins. This pivot or turning of the 
body (to either side) is directed with 
the head and shoulders. 

In No. 3, the left foot begins to come 
forward for the forehand stroking 
stance. Note how far forward the left 
foot finally comes in No. 5. The body, 
facing toward the sidelines or parallel 
with the line of flight, is bent forward 
and the bird is being reached for rather 
than being stroked close to the body. 
This permits the freedom of swing 
necessary for the flick or wrist-snap. 
Therefore, care should be taken not 
to maneuver too close to the bird. 

The stroke itself, or the movement 
of the racquet, describes the letter “‘C,” 
as it is commonly written in long- 
hand. Up to No. 3, the position of the 
racquet remains practically unchanged, 
although the backswing has begun. In 
No. 4, the racquet is being cocked for 
a full back-sweep. In No. 5, the racquet 
reaches its maximum height and is be- 
ing dropped down, as the bird is al- 
most directly in front of the body. 
Note that in the backswing the face of 
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Returning the Net Flights 


(1a) Rushing a Drop at the net and return- 
ing it with a Smash or Drive. (Offensive.) 

(1b) Returning a Net Flight with a Smash. 

(2) Returning a Net Flight with a High 
Clear when space at net is adequate. (Defen- 
sive.) 

(3) Returning a Net Flight with a Cross-net 
to opposite alley. (Playing for opening.) 

(4) Returning a Hairpin Net Flight with a 
Hairpin. (Playing for an opening.) 

(Note: The above also applies to receiving 
the drop.) 
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Diag. 5 
Returning the Smash 


(1) Returning the Smash with a High Clear 
to weak backcourt point. (Defensive.) 


(2) Returning the Smash with a Drop to 
weakest alley. (Playing for an opening.) 


Diags. 6 & 7 
Fingering the Grip 


the racquet is parallel with the line of 
movement. This may be observed in 
No. 5; it is accomplished by a slight 
turning of the racquet from the wrist. 
The face of the racquet is not turned 
until just before the wrist-snap and 
bird-racquet contact. 

With the cocking of the racquet (No. 
4) the wrist leads the racquet. In No. 
6, the wrist-lead becomes more pro- 
nounced as the racquet moves down- 
ward. This marks the inception of the 
flick or wrist-snap, so essential to the 
effective badminton stroke. The wrist 
must lead the racquet in order to get 
the snap or sudden withdrawal of the 
wrist. 

The withdrawal of the wrist, as the 
racquet-face continues to move for- 
ward, is illustrated in No. 8. In this 
movement, which may be compared to 
the teeter totter, the center of the rac- 
quet is the fulcrum point. It is this 
snap or sudden withdrawal of the 
wrist which gives speed to the racquet 
and power to the stroke. The snap 
gives what may be termed a “move- 
ment within a movement.” In other 
words, the flick is a movement within 
or added to the full sweeping move- 
ment of the arm and racquet. How- 
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Left: The Forehand 


ever this added movement is rela- 
tively more important than the swing 
itself, so far as power is concerned. 
The wrist movement should not be 
confused with that of the entire rac- 
quet and arm, which follow through as 
in any other racquet stroke. This fact 
plus the speed with which the snap is 
executed, make the flick imperceptible 
to any but the very close observer. 

While the wrist movement is stressed 
here, it should be noted that the whole 
body enters into the stroke from the 
beginning of the pivot. It is as though 
the entire body were wound up and 
then quickly unwound. The position of 
the left arm during the entire stroking 
movement is of interest. The left arm 
follows the stroking movement of the 
right arm in perfect unison, but in the 
opposite direction. 

It is well to note that the bird is per- 
mitted to fall to or near knee level be- 
fore contact is made (No. 7). This 
practice is strongly recommended for 
beginners since it avoids the necessity 
of hurrying the stroke. 


Right: The Backhand 


As in the forehand, a “fingering” of 
the grip aids in direction of the stroke. 
In this case, the thumb is moved slight- 
ly forward on the racquet handle, as 
shown in Diag. 7. 

In No. 1 of the progressive action 
pictures of the backhand, the racquet 
is still in a relatively low position but 
in No. 2, it is being cocked as the back- 
swing begins. In No. 3, the backswing 
is completed as the racquet reaches its 
maximum height. Note how the body 
is bent forward and the shoulder is 
turned in order to get the body and 
shoulder “wound up” for the swing. 
In the backswing, and up to the mo- 
ment just before the wrist-snap and 
bird - racquet contact are made, the 
face of the racquet is parallel with the 
line of the racquet movement, as in 
the forehand. Here too, the flick or 
wrist-snap has its inception with the 
cocking of the racquet. As the arm and 
racquet are brought down (No. 4), the 
racquet may be seen turning from the 
wrist, bringing the wrist well in ad- 
vance of the racquet and making pos- 
sible the snap or sudden withdrawal of 
the wrist. 

The pictures of the backhand show 
clearly the relative importance of the 
wrist as compared to the swing of the 
arm as a whole. The backswing con- 
sists largely of the cocking of the rac- 
quet rather than the long backward 
sweep used in the tennis stroke. 

As in the forehand stroke, the bird 
is not struck until directly in front of 
the body, and not until it has reached 
a point at or near knee level (No. 5). 
This, together with the fact that the 
player has not maneuvered too close to 
the bird, permits the full extension of 
the arm necessary to accomplish the 
flicking movement. 


The series will be concluded in the 
June issue. 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 
City, lowa. 


Thanks for the following item are 
extended to Bob Hogan, sports editor 
of the Iowa City Press-Citizen. 

“Perhaps ‘Pops’ Harrison, popular 
official and assistant basketball coach 
at the University of Iowa, may have 
been accused occasionally of calling 
‘em in a fog, but it wasn’t until the 
finals of the Washington County tour- 
nament between Riverside and Kalona 
at Riverside that he actually had to 
work under such a weather condition. 
The newly built gymnasium floor be- 
gan to ‘sweat’ for some reason and 
made it impossible for players or offi- 
cials to maintain their footing. Time 
was called while school officials at- 
tempted to overcome this condition by 
closing all ventilators in the gym and 
turning on the heat. Resin was then 
sprinkled over the entire court, but 
the footing was still too uncertain for 
the game to go on. Finally, when the 
gym became unbearably hot, all of the 
windows in the place were opened, but 
then the heavy fog from outside began 
filling the gymnasium. It became so 
dense that spectators on one end of the 
floor could not identify those sitting 
across the floor. The game was delayed 
almost an hour before conditions 
cleared sufficiently for ‘Pops’ to get the 
game going again.” 


Coach Roland F. Ross of the Rox- 
bury, N. Y., Central School, suggests 
that the theme song of the officials 
should be “Whistle While You Work.” 


Sec Taylor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister tells the story of the young giant, 
who made a trip to Ames “to consult 
the Iowa State officials about a job 
if he should decide to matriculate.” 
Athletic Director Veenker thought the 
lad might also be a football prospect. 
“Did you ever play football,” he asked 
the husky boy. 

“Nope, but the team always liked 


to have me around after the game 
when the fight started.” 


Buxton, N. D., had enly six men 
to take to the county tournament, but 
just one proved sufficient to hold the 
Hovet team at bay during the waning 
moments of their opening game. The 
other five had fouled out, but Buxton 
won 35 to 26 anyway. 


“My dad had always wanted sons 
who would grow up to be all-Ameri- 
cans, and when I arrived, his second 
girl, a friend consoled him by saying 
he could at least have a tennis team.” 
—Extract from a theme of Helen 
Tubbs, whose father, inventor and 
coach, is head man in the University 
of Iowa football picture. 


Veteran linotype operator August 
Bremmer had been setting up basket- 
ball stories for twenty-seven years for 
the Eugene, Ore., paper before he got 
around to seeing a game. He is now an 
ardent fan, it is reported. 


There is no perfect tournament plan. 
For the second straight year a Class B 
team won the Iowa state finals, and 
now the Class A schools are advocating 
a change in the policy that assures 
eight of the smaller schools a place in 
the sixteen-team annual windup at Des 
Moines. Last year the winner was tiny 
Melrose with a total enrollment well 
under the hundred mark. This year it 
was the rangy outfit from Diagonal 
that outlasted all comers. And for the 
second year the smooth-working Rolfe 
outfit paced by their all-state forward, 
Alf Budolfson, who has averaged more 
than twenty points per game during 
his high school career, fell before the 
ultimate champions by a two-point 
margin. Melrose turned the trick in 
the semi-finals last year and Diagonal 
in the last few minutes of the cham- 
pionship contest this year. In each case 
it was the only loss of the season for 
Coach Art Evans’ spirited team. 


Maybe Gerry Seeders, one of Penn- 
sylvania’s best scorers has been in- 
spired by the “Cock-Eyed Wonder” 
story that appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post several years ago and 
which is our personal nomination for 
the greatest basketball story ever 
written. Gerry is so near-sighted that 
he can barely see the basket from the 
foul line. Harry Rubendall, former 
Illinois College star was _ similarly 
handicapped. Nevertheless in his first 
taste of collegiate competition he hit 
for twenty points. He repeated against 
a stronger team the following night 
just to prove that it wasn’t necessary 
for everyone to see the number of 
threads in the nets in order to run up 
the score. He is the golf pro now at 
the Freeport, I1l., Country Club. 


As far back as we have been able 
to dust off the records, Springfield’s 
50 to 0 defeat of Fairview is the only 
shut-out in the history of the Indiana 
state high school basketball tourna- 
ments. 


In the Illinois tourney this year 
Sidell defeated Allerton 106 to 100, 
in the play-off for third place in the 
Westville regional. At Paxton, the 
same evening, Melvin nosed out Gib- 
son City, 102 to 100, for consolation 
“honors.” 


The fans just couldn’t get over the 
basketball season up at Jolley, Iowa, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Zeno Hammen ar- 
ranged a post-season game in the mid- 
dle of April between their five sons 
and the local high school team. Ice 
cream and cake was furnished for all 
contestants by the hosts after the game. 


Out at Oklahoma A. 2nd M. they 
certainly have what it takes in the 
art of grappling. This year’s national 
collegiate wrestling championship was 
their ninth in the last eleven years. 
Tie that one if you can! 


Brut Woop 
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OOTBALL is a game of skill, strategy, and 
courage. It is a grand Spectacle. Why not sup- 
plement it with Showmanship and added Color. 


Color is all the rage; Color steps up your game; Color 
steps up your gate; and it’s Color that packs ’em in. 


Complete the picture of the gay Fall colors, the 
vivid-hued band, the snapping bright pennants, 
with colorful eye-appealing uniforms. Give the 
stands an eyeful of color and they’ll give you an earful 
of cheers. 


Discard drab uniforms! Dress up! Snap up your 
team with Specially Styled Colorful Uniforms. 
Reap the dividends of greater public interest and 
gate receipts. 
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IVE new designs 
originated by Goldsmith 
football stylists, inter- 
changeable in design and 
color, in two and three 
color combinations. Fill 


. out coupon and return 
for full particulars. 
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NATIONAL HIGH 


Ta tremendous grip that basket- 
ball has on the public was again 
clearly evidenced by attendance 
figures at the 1938 state championship 
tournaments. Not only did this year’s 
totals in most of the states measure up 
to those of 1937, which was considered 
the most prosperous season in the his- 
tory of the sport, but many of the states 
reported that the crowds were still 
breaking records. This, coming on the 
heels of a national economic recession, 
attests to the remarkable drawing 
power of the game. 

The five states—California, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Delaware, and 
Michigan—that do not hold cham- 
pionship tournaments to decide the 
best team in the state, were augmented 
by a sixth this year—Maryland, which 
eliminated the state tournament and 
now confines itself only to regional 
championships. With the exception of 
Delaware, each of these states sponsors 
or sanctions regional play. 

The National Catholic High School 
tournament held annually at Loyola 
University in Chicago continues to be 
the only high school championship of 
national scope. The only official inter- 
state sectional basketball championship 
is the tournament sponsored by the 
Council of New England Secondary 
School Principals Association among 
the six New England states. Two other 
tournaments reach over state boun- 
daries—the Eastern States Tourna- 
ment, an eight-team invitation affair 
in Glens Falls, N. Y., and the South 
Atlantic tournament sponsored by 
Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington, Va. 

Tactically, the Scholastic Coach sur- 
vey confirmed the impression at the 
beginning of the season that the elim- 
ination of the center jump after field 
goals would revolutionize the game. 
While several of the states reported 
that the game remained about the 
same, the majority of states reported a 
faster game through the increase in 
popularity of the fast break. 

The set type of offense, which had 
come back strong last year, receded 
again in 1938. Apparently, the trend is 
toward the fast breaking, long pass 
style of offense with deliberate ball- 
handling only when the fast break 
fails. It is generally agreed that the 
new type of game is more taxing on the 
players, and several states drafted 
special legislation to provide additional 
rest for the players. In Louisiana a 
state rule requires a six-second pause 
after each goal before the ball is put 
into play again. Montana added a one- 
minute rest period between quarters 
and required officials to handle the ball 
after a goal. 

If the elimination of the center jump 
has done nothing else it has served to 
divert attention from the pros and 
cons of the zone defense—the problem 
child of 1936 and ’37. While opinion 
seems to be equally divided on the 
question of whether the no-jump rule 
has made for an increase or decrease in 
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SCHOOL BASKETBALL REVIEW 


Courtesy New Haven Register 


N. L. Bulkeley and Derby High players battle for a rebound in the Connecticut state tournament. 


the effectiveness of zone defense, most 
states reported that the large majority 
of teams depended on the man-to-man 
defense. In South Carolina, however, 
every team in the championship round 
used a zone. Several teams in Utah 
and Illinois had success with the old 
five-man defense. 


Interstate Champions 


ANCHESTER High of Connecti- 

cut annexed the title in the New 
England championships held at Brown 
University under the auspices of the 
Council of New England Secondary 
School Principals Association on 
March 17, 18, 19—the sixth consecu- 
tive year that a Connecticut team has 
emerged on top! The competing clubs 
were Manchester and Naugatuck from 
Connecticut, Westfield and Chelsea 
from Massachusetts, Pawtucket from 
Rhode Island, Portsmouth from New 
Hampshire, Spaulding of Barre (Ver- 
mont), and Winslow of Maine. 

Manchester defeated Portsmouth 
47-36 in the preliminary round, Nau- 
gatuck 38-33 in the semi-finals and 
Pawtucket 28-26 in a last minute 
grandstand finish, the winning basket 
coming with but 5 seconds to play in 
the final period. 

Over 30 teams from six states and 
the District of Columbia participated 
in the South Atlantic tournament, 
which is open to prep and high schools 
throushout the seaboard states. Dur- 
ham High, 1938 champions of North 
Carolina, had a comparatively easy 
time wading through the cream of the 
South’s secondary school opposition. 
The Bulldogs defeated Fork Union 
Academy (Va.) 39-35 in the first round, 
Thomas Jefferson of Richmond 56-27 
in the second round, Monroe (Ga.) 
37-25 in the semi-finals, and Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase of Maryland 41-28 in the 
finals. Prior to participation in the 
tournament, the rangy Durham five 
finished their regular season with an 


unbeaten slate and an average of 56 
points a game. 

Vincentian Institute of Albany 
(N. Y.) broke Brown Prep’s two-year 
monopoly on the championship of the 
unofficial Eastern States invitation 
tournament at Glens Falls, N. Y., by 
turning back Atlantic City High in the 
finals 31-27. Atlantic City eliminated 
Brown Prep in the semi-finals, 37-22, 
while Vincentian was downing White 
Plains, 24-17. Four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were represented in 
the eight-team tournament. 


National Catholic Tournament 


HE 15th annual National Catholic 

interscholastic tournament was 
won by the sensational St. Xavier High 
quintet of Louisville, Ky., which had 
gone through the regular season un- 
beaten in 27 games. Coached by Bob 
Schuhmann, St. Xavier recaptured the 
title they last won in 1935. 

The Kentucky team employed a 
well-planned offense and a man-to- 
man defense. The pivot man, Robben, 
handled the ball very cleverly and fed 
to players cutting past him. The cham- 
pionship game with Loyola Academy 
was close until the final quarter when 
St. Xavier turned on the heat and won 
going away, 33-24. 

The games were closer and the teams 
more evenly matched than ever be- 
fore. This was due undoubtedly to the 
new rules eliminating the center jump. 
Individual play was more in evidence 
and the games were more thrilling 
than in previous years. Some of the 
outstanding teams which entered the 
tournament were: Calvert Hall of Bal- 
timore with a record of 22 won and 5 
lost; Immaculate Conception of Tren- 
ton, N. J., 19 won and 2 lost; Mt. Car- 
mel of Chicago, 29 won and 4 lost; St. 
John’s of Washington, D. C., 21 won 
and 2 lost; and St. Mary’s of Paterson, 
N. J., 21 won and 1 lost. 

The teams in general showed vast 

(Continued on page: 23) 
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BASKETBALL FLOOR CONDITIONED WITH 
HILLYARD'S WOOD SEAL PRIMER AND 
HILL YARD'S "SPECIAL GYM FINISH” 
WiIERCOLLEGIATSC BRSKET BALI 
WN sNOTRE ORME 
MADISON SOUARRE GHRDEW 


ON MADISON SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR 


a It isn’t by mere chance that Hillyard’s Special Gym Finish is 
being used for the fourth consecutive year on the World’s best 
known basketball floor . . . the floor upon which championship 

teams play every season ... the floor that must have the very best finish 

obtainable. Today Hillyard’s Special Gym Finish is recognized by the 
outstanding athletic directors, coaches and players as the one gym finish 
that meets every exacting requirement of the “perfect gym floor”... 


viewpoint, practical for fast dribbling and pivoting ... it is non- 
slippery, no glare, super-tough, economical, long wearing. The 
most convincing proof that Hillyard’s Special Gym Finish is “right” 
... is the great number of noted Schools, Universities, Colleges and 
Private Clubs using it on their gym floors with uniform satisfaction .. . 


+ Developed by Hillyards many years ago .. . the 

/ first finish made especially for gym floors .. . 

Vee produced after years of research and actual tests. 
a ... Special Gym Finish is still the most popular. 


To all coaches, Hill- 


yard’s NEW Basket There is a Hillyard Trained Maintenance Expert in 
Rall Chest end Sees your community ready to serve you, to give you costs, 
Book. Also Hillyard’s gym markings, blue prints . . . his advice is FREE. 
“TournamentBracket,’ Call, write or wire the Hillyard Chemical Co. 


+ DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


‘* Right from technical standpoint, perfect from player and coach * 


COMPLETE EQIbMER 
SIX-MAN FompAl 


OUTFIT NO. | 
Wholesale School Price $15.25 


Helmet _$3.45 Shoulder Pads 
Pants __ skcntsikeaasten cea Cotton Jersey 


EE aaah: cuieernaia acai 2.75 sweet Sees .............. .20 Equipment furnished through courteg\P.Goldsmit 

This outfit was assembled to provide maximum protection at the minimum 

cost. The Jersey is of cotton with reinforced elbows. The shoes are regular Six- OU jNO. : 

Man football shoes with heavy duck uppers, soft rubber cleats and with a hard Wholesale {idPrice $21 

toe for kicking. Stockings are not included. Helmet __ $4.24 Shoulder 
Pants ___-. ___.-------= 5g Durene . 
Shoes _____________-__---- 2.4 Durene | 


A more expensive outfit than No. fa more ¢ 
better protection through heavier gig, The Je 
remain clean longer. Helmet is momrible. Sarr 


No. 2 No. | No. 3 ™ 
The shoulder pads for outfit No. | are padded with Java Kapok and have a body of heavy fibre. The 


shoulder pads for outfit No. 2 are lighter in weight than No. | because of the use of sponge rubber. The helmet for outfit No. | is built of fibrefither with 
Protection is the same or better. The shoulder pads in outfit No. 3 have a longer body, more extensive sion. No. 2 helmet is of sturdier constructi s a leatl 
padding and adjustable under-arm straps. It is a heavier pad than either of the others. The padding does The helmet for outfit No. 3 is padded wittf™ rubber, 


not bear directly against the fibre body but is held in web suspension. rubber and a soft roll edge of cushion rubbpted with s 


QUENT FOR THE 
FORRBALL PLAYER 
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OUTFIT NO. 3 
Wholesale School Price $26.00 


Helmet - _ $6.00 Shoulder Pads - Se 

ee Rayon Jersey _____________- 2.95 

 courtes[P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. i 4.75 meven Foeee ............... 1.15 

OUTINO. 2 By substituting Six-Man shoes for the football cleats, this outfit would cost 

% $24.00. Jersey and hose are of heavily reinforced Rayon, the Jersey passing 

lesale t Price $20.10 through the crotch. The pants, of still sturdier construction, come up higher and 

$4.24 Shoulder Pads ____.$4.25 have protective inserts over the kidneys and hips. 

_. 5.64 Durene Jersey... ________ 2.25 
_. 2.74 Durene Hose _____________- 95 


n No. ftamore durable one. The pants give 
avier pang. The Jersey has a sheen and should 
is momrible. Same type shoe. 


No. | No. 2 No. 3 
No. 3 The pants in outfit No. | have padding around the hips and over the knees, and have a fibre insert over the 
of fibreftther with a padding of cotton, web suspen- kidneys. The thigh guards, of plain fibre, fit in pockets. Padding is heavier and more extensive in the No. 
nstructi@las a leather lining to protect the padding. 2 pants. The tail piece is larger and has a fibre insert. Thigh guards are also larger and covered with felt 


l 
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rubber, has a soft leather lining over the padding on the outside face. No. 3 pants are cut higher, have a belt attached and contains inserts over the 
d with soft leather. hips, in the tail piece and over the kidneys. 


Books in the 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
Sports 7 
SERIES 


Lamar’s 


THE 
ATHLETIC PLANT 


Layout, Equipment 
and Care 
$3.00 


Explains how to lay out, construct, and care for | 


athletic fields, courts, and facilities for all types 
of athletic contests. Gives practical material on 
constructing athletic equipment in the school 
shop. Includes suggestions for the efficient con- 
duct of athletic contests. 


Jones and Brown’s 


SWINGING INTO 


GOLF 
$2.00 


Ernest Jones says, "The swing's the thing—get 
that right and you can forget everything else!" 
His method, emphasizing one simple idea for 
producing a free natural swing, is explained in 
detail in this book. 


—For Summer School Use— 
Allen’s 
BETTER BASKETBALL 


Technique, Tactics and Tales. $4.00 


Bierman’s 


WINNING FOOTBALL 


Psychology, Strategy and Technique. $2.50 


Crisler and Wieman’s 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 


A Manual for Coaches, Players and 


Students of the Game. $3.00 


For examination, send this coupon 


| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
| 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


| 
| You may send me the books checked below, sub- | 
| ject to approval or return after the customary | 
| examination period. | 
| [J Lamar—The Athletic Plant, $3.00 | 
[] Jones and Brown—Swinging Into Golf, $2.00 | 
(] Allen—Better Basketball, $4.00 | 
(] Bierman—Winning Football, $2.50 | 
[_] Crisler and Wieman—Practical Football, $3.00 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SAFER game and one that 
A would be more fun for the 
players was the aim of the 
National Six-Man Football Rules 
Committee in revising the rules for 
1938. 

From a technical standpoint, the 
six changes made perform two main 
functions: (1) the kicking game is 
encouraged, and (2) concessions are 
made to the defense to help balance 
the offense and defense. Kicking is 
encouraged by widening the goal 


_ posts and lowering the crossbar, and 


by doubling the value of a try-for- 
point if made by a kick. 


The defense is aided by a change 
which requires fifteen yards instead 
of ten to be made in four downs, and 
by permitting the boys on defense to 


' advance fumbles. Formerly, all but 


one player were eligible for a for- 
ward pass; now this player also is 
allowed to share in the fun of pass 
catching. The sixth change does not 
affect the actual playing. It provides 
for timekeepers and scorers as in 
basketball and thus relieves the offi- 
cials on the field of these necessary 
details. 


The widening of the distance be- 
tween the goal posts to twenty-five 
feet is a return to the original width 
used before 1880. The wider posts 
and the nine-foot crossbar will have 
about the same effect as moving the 
goal posts back to the goal line and 
has the added advantage of keeping 
the goal posts out of the way on the 
end line. It also provides an easier 
angle for kicks from the side and 
near the goal line. The wider goal 
posts, the nine-foot crossbar, and the 
four-point field goal will offer a 
tempting morsel to the quarterback 
calling signals inside the thirty-yard 
line. 

Since the try-for-point is worth 
two points—twice as much as before 
—if made from a kick, the percent of 
attempted kicks after touchdowns 
will greatly increase. A team can 
now score eight points by a touch- 


| down and a successful try made by a 
| kick. Those who think that two 
| points is too much value for a try- 
| for - point should remember that 


there was a time when a touchdown 
counted for nothing unless the try 
was successfully kicked. 


Kicking is encouraged not merely 
for the sake of kicking itself but be- 
cause injury hazards are less on 
kicking plays. The Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association’s 
eight-year study of football injuries 
showed that plays from scrimmage 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SIX-MAN RULES CHANGES 


By Stephen Epler 


in the scoring zone within the twen- 
ty-yard line resulted in a much 
higher injury incidence. The encour- 
agement given to kicking should re- 
duce the number of other plays in 
this area and produce a safer game. 
All of the six-man safety provisions 
are retained, which should make the 
game even safer under the new rules, 
Rules alone, however, cannot make a 
safe game. 

The biggest setback for the offense 
is the fifteen-yards-in-four-downs 
requirement. This is not an untried 
innovation but has been used suc- 
cessfully in Nebraska by a number of 
teams for the past two seasons. This 
will make it imperative that the of- 
fense develop more varied and skill- 
ful methods and plays. The defense 
is given the right to advance fum- 
bles which will enable linemen to 
score for their team and will add im- 
portance to good ball-handling. 


More passes 


The passing department as well as 
the kicking game is encouraged by 
the new changes. The pass rule 
change allowing all players to be 
eligible for forward passes together 
with the fifteen - yard requirement 
should make the aerial game increase 
in importance. Formerly one player 
on offense was always ineligible for 
forward passes. 

The use of timekeepers and scorers 
as in basketball was recommended 
in the 1937 rules and is made a part 
of the 1938 code. Stopwatches and 
notebooks to keep track of the time 
of the game, timeouts, and substitu- 
tions will not have to be carried by 
the officials on the playing field. 
These duties will be performed by 
men who can give their full attention 
to them. 

These six changes are modifica- 
tions and additions to the six-man 
football rules; the six-man team, the 
eighty-by-forty-yard field, unlimit- 
ed substitutions, the required second 
pass on running plays, the canvas 
and soft rubber shoes, the reduced 
playing time, the three - minute 
warm up between halves, and the 
four-point field goal are the same as 
before. 

The six-man football code contin- 
ues as before to list only the changes 
from the eleven-man football rules. 
Thus, all the changes made in the 
eleven-man codes will apply to the 
six-man game. This policy makes the 
task of coaching and officiating six- 
man football much easier for those 
who know the eleven-man rules. 
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National Basketball Review 


improvement over previous years. 
They seemed well coached in funda- 
mentals and kept the crowds on edge. 
The majority of teams used a man-to- 
man defense and switched freely. One 
or two teams forced down the floor but 
this type of defense was rarely effec- 
tive. The St. Francis Indian Mission 
team used a 3-2 zone with a fast break 
and handled the ball very cleanly. A 
few teams used screens and set plays, 
the greater number relied on a give 
and go or as we Call it, pass and cut. 
We have never witnessed so many one- 
handed shots as were thrown in this 
year’s tournament. More astonishing 
was the fact that many of them con- 


nected. 
LEONARD D. SACHS 


Giants Dominate Missouri Play 


APITALIZING on the rebound 
ability and shooting accuracy of 
two tall players, Houston High experi- 
enced little difficulty in winning the 
Missouri High School championship. 
Houston employed a double pivot-post 
formation with an attack which con- 
sisted of high lob passes from mid- 
court to Eugene Watson, 6 ft. 8 in. cen- 
ter, who elevated the ball out of reach 
of his shorter opponents and tossed for 
the basket. When Watson failed to 
score the rebound usually was recov- 
ered either by him or by his teammate, 
Captain Olen Britzman, 6 ft. 2 in., 200- 
pound forward, and another scoring at- 
tempt resulted. On defense the cham- 
pions used the man-to-man with three 
players to hurry long shots and Watson 
or Britzman near the basket to capture 
rebounds. 

After gaining possession, Houston 
never tried to fast break, but permitted 
the smaller players to pass and maneu- 
ver until the tall boys reached their 
post positions. In winning the title 
Houston drubbed Indevendence 32-20; 
Essex, 23-15; Maryville, 37-19; and 
Cape Girardeau College High in the 
finals 34-26. 

Cape Girardeau probably was better 
versed in both team play and all-round 
ability, but was unable to cope with 
Houston’s superior height. Cape won 
its first round game from Trenton, 
26-23, largely through the inability of 
its opponents to connect on freethrows, 
and then displayed a fine brand of ball 
to eliminate Neosho, 24-21, and Lead- 
wood 21-18. 

Maryville, 1937 champions, returned 
with only one veteran from last year 
and squeezed through to win third 
place. In the first two rounds Maryville 
threatened to repeat bv impressive vic- 
tories over Bland and Sikeston. Like 
other contenders, however, Maryville 
had no antidote for Houston’s height 
and lost in the semi-finals. In the pvlay- 
off for third and fourth places. Mary- 
ville defeated Leadwood 26-25 with 
the losers missing five free throws in 
the last minute of play. 

Leadwood, fourth place winner, was 
led by Yount, a sturdy center, to vic- 
tories over Kansas City Paseo, 31-24; 
and the strong Fldon team, 21-18. Dur- 
ing the season Eldon defeated Houston, 
ultimate state champions, in a game 
in which Houston made onlv one field 
goal. This feat, combined with an all- 
victorious record for 1938 by a veteran 
squad which made a fine showing in 


(Continued from page 18) 


last year’s tournament, had established 
Eldon as the pre-tournament favorites. 
Leadwood’s tight defense and free- 
throw accuracy, however, upset Eldon 
in a tight game. 

A remarkable feature of this tourna- 
ment was the superior play of the small 
high schools. Never before have the 
larger schools been eliminated in the 
early rounds. St. Louis Central, winner 
of the city league title and victors over 
Paseo in a St. Louis-Kansas City game, 
withdrew from the tournament leav- 
ing the largest center in the state with- 
out a public high school representative. 
Paseo, the largest school in the tourna- 
ment fell before Leadwood which has 
an enrollment of 130 students, in the 
first round. In the same round Inde- 
pendence, the second largest school, 
was eliminated by Houston which has 
307 pupils. Normandy, St. Louis County 
winner, made a dismal showing against 
Neosho and was defeated 54-32, the 
greatest margin in the series. Mary- 


tions. Outstanding scorers for the win- 
ners were Blanken and Hansen, the 
latter scoring nine points in the last 
minute of play against Pekin. Blanken 
led all players in scoring and sank 15 
points in the final game. Many consid- 
ered Hocking of Braidwood the out- 
standing player of the tournament. A 
good shot with either hand and from 
almost any spot on the court, Hock- 
ing’s dribbling and driving was excep- 
tionally brilliant. 

Braidwood, with one of the best de- 
fensive teams in the tournament, was 
able to march through to the finals 
with little difficulty. Against Dundee, 
Braidwood employed an unusual de- 
fense featuring two man-to-man as- 
signments and three others in a shift- 
ing zone, somewhat like the old five- 
man defense. However, Dundee was 
able to hit the basket from all angles 
and this plus the fact that the players’ 
tremendous size enabled them to gain 
possession in practically all jump ball 


Action shot from New Mexico: Galiup, runner-up, defeating Albuquerque in an early round. 


ville, with an enrollment of 486, was 
the largest school to reach the semi- 
finals. Cape Girardeau College High, 
runner-up, has only 115 pupils. 


GEORGE R. EDWARDS 


Illinois Diadem to Small School 


LL attendance records were bro- 

ken at the 1938 Illinois state tour- 
nament with a total of 48,265 specta- 
tors for the seven sessions. So keen 
was the interest in the tournament this 
year that more people attended the 
first morning session than the final 
games. 

Dundee defeated Braidwood 36-29 in 
the final. Both finalists were from small 
schools in the northern part of the 
state. Dundee is the smallest town to 
be successful since 1923, while Braid- 
——— has a student enrollment of only 
100. 

Dundee had a big team averaging 
well over six feet, and possessed pow- 
er, speed and endurance. Two of their 
games were played without substitu- 


and rebound situations, spelled defeat 
to Braidwood. In the earlier games, 
Braidwood so adapted its zone defense 
that two men were shifting to meet 
the man with the ball. 

The color was provided by the Von 
Steuben team, champions of the Chi- 
cago tournament. This team was com- 
posed chiefly of Jewish boys. They re- 
ceived almost as much publicity as the 
rest of the teams combined, because of 
two thrilling victories in the closing 
seconds of play and also because of 
their unorthodox style of play. In 
Weksler, Von Steuben had.a player 
who could hit the bull’s-eye from any 
spot on the floor. The team never 
stopped fighting and this contributed 
much to their success. 

Many critics thought the tournament 
this year presented more outstanding 
teams than in any previous year. There 
seemed to be a definite trend away 
from the old orthodox style of team 
play consisting of set plays and de- 
layed offense. Instead, the teams broke 
rapidly, using the long pass and tak- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A SURE 
FOOTING 


for a 


FAST TEAM! 


KAYSANIZE YOUR 
FLOORS/ 


When your teams get out on the floor, 
give them a floor surface that they can 
play on with all the speed they have 
in them. Use KAYSAN, not only for 
the protection it gives your gym floor, 
but because it provides the “sure- 
footing” that instills confidence in a 
fast moving player. KAYSAN dries 
with a lustrous, velvet-smooth, “non- 
slip” finish, an ideal playing surface, 
and a finish that stands up under the 
hardest wear. Your custodian can 
apply it without special instruction. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION KIT 


Try it yourself! Mail the coupon for 
the FREE KAYSAN Demonstration 
Kit today! 


KAYSA 
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ing more shots at the basket. There 
also seemed to be much less emphasis 
on defense. Of course, with the elimi- 
nation of the center jump there is more 
actual playing time and, consequently, 
more scoring situations. Coaches have 
spent more time developing individual 
initiative, working this into the team 
play. On defense, the trend this year 
was back to some phase of man-to- 


man. 
A. H. CHAPMAN 


Clean Play Marks Kansas Final 


ARD HIGH, a Kansas City cath- 

olic school, won the Class A state 
championship for the first time in its 
history, downing a local rival, Wyan- 
dotte, in the finals, 33-30. The Ward 
team used few substitutes and waded 
through the tournament by means of 
a steady, reliable offense coupled with 
a very effective zone defense. The team 
committed only two fouls in the final 
game and was one of the cleanest play- 
ing aggregations that has ever played 
in the tournament. Wyandotte was 
after its fourth state title but could not 
get past Ward, the team to which Wy- 
andotte lost in the regionals by one 
point. 

Newton, 1937 winner, was the fa- 
vorite to repeat but lost to Wyandotte 
in the semi-finals 35-34, while Ward 
defeated Winfield in the other semi- 
final game 22-20. The all-Kansas City 
final brought a delegation of 2,500 local 
students and townspeople to Topeka 
for the game. The crowds were not 
quite so large as last year, due partly 
to the fact that so many were turned 
away in 1937 that the public probably 
thought it would be impossible to get 
seats for the games this year. However, 
there was a capacity crowd for the 
finals. 

Downs won the state Class B title for 
the first time. Last year Downs lost to 
Sacred Heart of Salina in the finals by 
one point and many were pulling for 
the team to win this year. Corning was 
the other finalist, a team that was play- 
ing in its first state tournament. Both 
of these communities have been bitten 
by the basketball bug and a great deal 
of added interest is manifest in the 
sections of the state from which these 
teams come. Corning defeated Sacred 
Heart and Downs won from Cullison 
in the semi-finals. 

The attendance at the regional meets, 
the means by which the teams quali- 
fied for the finals, was the largest in 
the history of tournament basketball 
in Kansas. The construction of a large 
number of fine new gymnasiums makes 
it possible for more people to attend the 
games, and apparently they are taking 
advantage of the opportunity. 


E. A. THOMAS 


Three Classes in Vermont 


OR the first time in state tourna- 

ment history, three classifications 
were made for schoolboy play in Ver- 
mont. Schools with 75 or more boys 
were rated as “A” teams. Schools hav- 
ing 40 or more boys up to 74 were “B” 
and schools with an enrollment of 40 
boys or less were rated as “C”. 

There were five state tournaments 
this year. Eight C teams met at White 
River Junction for a two-day tourney 
on Feb. 25 and 26 with Shelburne tak- 
ing the measure of Danville 35-27 in 
the finals. At Montpelier on the same 
days, eight B teams tangled. Black 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


River Academy of Ludlow defeated 
Waterbury, 1937 champions, in the fi- 
nals 26-19. 

On March 4 and 5 at Burlington, 
eight Class A northern Vermont teams 
hooked up in a two-day tourney and 
Spaulding High of Barre won the title 
by walloping Cathedral in the finals 
40-32. On the same dates, eight south- 
ern A teams met at Rutland and Proc- 
tor, six times a winner in the last eight 
years, nosed out Springfield 33-30 for 
the southern Vermont title. 

On March 12 the championship 
games were contested at Burlington 
between the winners and runners-up 
of the previous weeks’ tourneys. The 
northern’ section, represented by 
Spaulding and Cathedral, defeated the 
southern representatives, Proctor and 
Springfield, in the prelims. In the final 
game Spaulding won from Cathedral in 
a fast, closely contested game, 37-35, 
for the state Class A title. 

Spaulding won the state title also in 
1932 and 1934. Cathedral, this year’s 
runner-up, copped the crown once in 


1922. 
HAROLD L. CHANDLER 


Woman Coaches Georgia Winner 


MERGING as winners of Georgia’s 
13th annual state high school tour- 
nament at Athens were three new 
champions—a dark horse (Griffin), a 
team of midgets (Dacula), and the 
state’s only woman-coached boys’ 
team (Cottondale). 

These teams were the winners in 
Class B, C, and D competition. The 
tournament held for Class A schools, 
the state’s largest schools, was held in 
Atlanta a week previous and was won 
by the sharp-shooting Lanier High 
Poets of Macon. 

Surprise of the Athens B tournament 
was a rangy, close-guarding Griffin 
High quintet which eliminated the co- 
favorites, Canton and Albany, peren- 
nial tournament finalists, to win the 
coveted Class B trophy. The stalwart 
defensive play of the big blue team 
was an outstanding tournament fea- 
ture. 

Coach Dana C. McLinton’s five em- 
ployed a switching man-to-man de- 
fense to hold its tourney opponents to 
a scanty average game score of 14 
points. The Blues utilized a tight man- 
to-man set-up in mid-court play, but 
changed to a looser switching defense 
as the enemy attacked the basket. 
When the opposing forwards “broke” 
from one side of the court to the other, 
Griffin guards changed men, but main- 
tained a man-to-man relationship. The 
Blue defense was confused by many 
spectators with the zone type, but the 
zone was used by only one team. 

After a first-round bye, the Blues 
opened with a 17-12 victory over De- 
catur, then defeated Canton’s Indians, 
23-16, and in the championship game 
took Albany into camp, 25-16. 

In the Class C tourney a small but 
aggressive band of Eagles from Dacula 
swept over and under towering op- 
ponents for their first state title. Aver- 
aging about 5 ft. 8 in., the Eagles 
boasted the smoothest offense in either 
B or C competition. Their attack was 
an adaptation of the one used by Coach 
Roy Mundorff’s Georgia Tech Yellow 
Jackets in winning the Southeastern 
Conference collegiate tourney. 

The Eagles played two men under 
the basket and used the guards and 
one forward to work the ball in. The 
championship clash with Stillmore was 
a runaway affair for Dacula as the 
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Eagles sank 46 points to the opposition’s 
3. 

. A woman entered the tourney pic- 
ture when Miss Annie Bryde Mullis’s 
orange-clad Cottondale cagers finally 
annexed the Class D crown after los- 
ing out in last year’s finals. The only 
woman coach of a boys’ team in the 
state, she led her charges to one-sided 
wins over Haddock, Midway, and 
Spence. 

Contrary to her own statement that 
she “just let the boys coach them- 
selves,” her boys acclaimed her as 
author of their plays and attributed 
their success to her. Miss Mullis has 
eoached the Cottondale quintet for 
four years and almost won the D cham- 


pionship in 1937. 
RALPH RICE 


Precedents Broken in Indiana 


HE same tournament system was 

used in Indiana in 1938 as for the 
two preceding years. This year 787 
schools entered the first elimination 
tournaments (the Sectionals) in 64 dif- 
ferent centers. The 64 Sectional win- 
ners then participated in 16 Regional 
tourneys, the winners meeting the fol- 
lowing Saturday in four semi-final 
rounds held in Indianapolis, Lafayette, 
Muncie, and Vincennes. 

The semi-final victors were Colum- 
bus, Hammond, South Side of Fort 
Wayne, and Bedford. These four 
schools played off for the state cham- 
pionship in Indianapolis on March 26 
before 15,000 spectators. The entire 
Butler Field House was sold out in 
season tickets long before the day of 
the games and many fans were turned 
away. Hammond and Bedford met at 
two in the afternoon and South Side of 
Fort Wayne and Columbus played at 
three. Hammond and South Side were 
the afternoon winners and met in the 
final game at eight in the evening, 
South Side winning to become state 
champion. 

South Side, in winning, broke two 
precedents of long standing. First, 
prior to this year, the winner had never 
come from northern Indiana. Second, 
no city of more than 35,000 had ever 
won the state championship. Fort 
Wayne, with a population of more 
than 100,000 is the largest city ever to 
triumph. South Side’s coach, Bur] Frid- 
dle, piloted Washington High to a 
championship when he coached there 
in 1930. 

Teams were a little more offense 
minded than in former years, due to 
the change in rules. Scores ran higher 
and the games were somewhat faster. 
However, the basketball played was 
not of the “race horse” variety. De- 
fense was not cast to the winds and all 
of the teams showed good defensive 
coaching. All defenses in the final 
tournament were man-to-man. Some 
zone defenses were employed at times 
during Sectional, Regional and semi- 
final play. 

On offense, all four finalists used a 
pivot man or some variation. Several 
had a pivot man cut from the side 
line or corners into the foul.lanes in 
front of the basket and depended upon 
him to pass to men breaking in or take 
a one-handed pivot shot. Other teams 
used a big man in a position near the 
basket just outside of the foul lanes 
and depended upon him primarily to 
pass to men who had broken in from 
the back lines or who had been freed 
by clever screens. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Sixth Annual 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 


August 8-13, Indianapolis, Indiana 
FOOTBALL 


MAL ELWARD (Purdue)—Backfield and end play. 
Assisted by Purdue Coaching Staff. 
Demonstrations by Purdue varsity players. 

FRANK LEAHY (Fordham)—Line Play. Offensive and defensive. 


BASKETBALL 


PAUL HINKLE (Butler)—24 hours of basketball instruction under one system. 
Demonstrations by*Butler varsity players. 
Special lectures by successful high school coaches. 


SIX MAN FOOTBALL 


KURT LENSER (Stratton High School, Nebraska)—Most experienced and successful six 
man football coach. Rules, organization, offensive plays, defensive 
formations. Demonstrations. 


GOLF 


HORTON SMITH and JIMMY THOMSON—Lecture, demonstrations. Golf in high schools. 


ADDED FEATURES 


Round table discussions. Individual instruction—Rules—Demonstrations by outstanding 
stars—Ample recreation—American Association baseball games. 


THREE HOURS CREDIT 
Tuition $15.00 Board and Room $10.00 


For full information write 


PAUL HINKLE Butler University Indianapolis, Indiana 


EXTRA HOURS OF PLAY 


witH FLOODLIGHTING 


NTRAMURAL SPORTS need not be limited to just a few teams be- 
[ cause of the lack of space. The use of available playing areas may 
be increased and more teams accommodated if outdoor sports are con- 
tinued after darkness. Floodlighting for night sports has proved to be 
the popular and most economical solution to space limitations in 
many schools. 


General Electric has had many years’ experience with all types of 
sports lighting. G-E equipment has been designed for low first cost, 
efficient operation, and low maintenance. For further information, 
write General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


‘ 
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There seemed to be a greater ten- 
dency to take more risks on offense 
than has been the case for the past few 
years. A few years ago the ultra con- 
servative offensive game was in ef- 
fect, but now the offensive tactics are 
more flexible, less set and more open. 
Free lance bali-handling, in order to 
free some player from his guard was 
in evidence and more medium length 
shots were taken by all of the teams. 
Along with the greater amount of 
shooting came better follow-up work 
by the offense. Defensive play, perhaps, 
was not quite so good as in former 
years, due to the fact that teams were 
more offense minded this year. Shifts 
or switches were made, of course, when 
players were trapped by screens. 

Jim Glass, 6 ft. 8 in. center of the 
champion South Side team, and 
Ziemba, 225-pound Hammond center, 
were outstanding for their defensive 
work under the backboards. 


H. T. McCULLOUGH 


South Carolina Set-Up 


ACH of the nine districts in South 
Carolina decides a winner by a 
tournament or on a percentage of won 
and lost games within the district. The 
winner of each district is invited to the 
state university in Columbia for the 
state tournament in classes B and C. 
All Class A teams are invited to the 
tournament. 

This spring each district was repre- 
sented by a Class B and C school, mak- 
ing a total entry list of 18 teams. Ten 
Class A teams entered the tournament. 
The tournament began on Wednesday, 
Feb. 23, and closed the following Sat- 
urday. No team was allowed to play 
more than one game a day. Columbia 
defeated Greer for the Class A title; 
Taylors won in Class B by trimming 
Fairforrest; and Due West took Class 
C honors by defeating Wampee. 

The games were faster because of the 
elimination of the center jump, and 
every team in the tournament used a 
zone defense. 


CHARLES M. LOCKWOOD 


Montana Round-Robin Plan 


ONTANA this year again spon- 

sored two divisional basketball 
tournaments, one at Havre High School 
and one at Park Co. High in Living- 
ston, and a final four-team round- 
robin play-off tournament at Anaconda 
to determine the state championship. 
Under the present system, the 16 
schools with the largest enrollments 
on October 1, 1937, were automatically 
placed in the A division and all other 
schools in the B class. ; 

There were 16 Class B districts, em- 
bracing about 175 Class B schools, al- 
most identical with the division made 
for the previous year. Eight of these 
Class B districts were allocated to the 
Northern Division and eight to the 
Southern Division. Eight Class A 
schools and eight Class B schools rep- 
resenting the district winners met at 
Havre in a 16-team tournament on 
March 9, 10, 11, and 12. Similarly eight 
Class A and Class B district winners 
met at Livingston on the same dates. 

On the first week-end following 
these divisional state tournaments, the 
winner of Class A (Great Falls) and 
the winner of Class B (Cut Bank) 
from the Northern Division met the 
respective winners of the Southern Di- 
vision (Billings and Dillon) in a final 
four - team round - robin state cham- 
pionship tournament at Anaconda. 


Great Falls emerged all-state and 
Class A champions. Billings was run- 
ner-up for the all-state title, while Cut 
Bank was the Class B winner. 

Great Falls won the class as well 
as the all-state crown by defeating 
each of the other three teams entered 
in the round-robin round. All of the 
tournaments drew record crowds. 


R. H. WOLLIN 


Ten-Man Team Conn. Best 


ANCHESTER, a great ten-man 

team, ideally coached to meet 
the fast play required under the new 
rules, set the pace in the Connecticut 
Intercholastic Athletic Conference’s 
1938 basketball tournament, defeating 
Naugatuck before 5,000 hysterical fans 
in the final game at the New Haven 
Arena. 

Branford, a fine passing machine, 
won the Ciass B title on the same night 
while Bloomfield won the C-D title. 

Manchester entered the tournament 
with a record of 22 victories in 23 
starts, being defeated by Bristol 40-30 


aera tity 


early in the season. They defeated 
Hartford Public 36-34 in the qualify- 
ing round, eliminated Crosby 31-29, 
defeated Derby 44-24 in the semi- 
finals, and outmanned Naugatuck 32-25 
in the finals to gain the state champion- 
ship. This victory automatically quali- 
fied them for the New England cham- 
pionships, held at Brown University, 
where they again annexed the title. 
Coach Clarke used a complete new 
team each quarter to meet the fast play 
required under the new rules. This 
system was very effective as his boys 
were always fresh in comparison to 
teams which made few substitutions. 

Naugatuck, the runner-up, coached 
by the veteran Peter Foley, were a 
great team but lack of substitutes 
spelled their doom. They also repre- 
sented Connecticut at Brown but were 
defeated by Manchester in the semi- 
finals. 

Branford, Class B champions and 
pre-tournament favorites, a classy club 
with a fine passing attack, won 18 
straight games during the regular sea- 
son. They defeated East Haven 30-16 
in the qualifying round, eliminated 
Plainville the next day and defeated 
Windsor 37-18 in the finals. Bloomfield 
was the C-D titlist. 


Record crowds watched Great Falls march through to the Class A championship of Montana. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The Class A tournament was held in 
the Yale Gym., East Haven High 
School and the New Haven Arena, 
Class B play took place at Wesleyan 
University and the New Haven Arena 
while the C-D tournament was held at 
Weaver High School in Hartford. 

The tournament becomes more suc- 
cessful each year. The paid attendance 
of 26,250 for the 1938 tournament ex- 
ceeded last year’s figures which had set 


a record. 
HUBERT J. CANNON 


Lodi Central Calif. Winner 


iS HIGH won its first Central 
California basketball champion- 
ship in history at Auburn on March 5 
when the Flames defeated Placer 
Union of Auburn 23-20 in an overtime 
game in the new Auburn basketball 
pavilion. 

Placer, defending champion, playing 
its first season under a new coach, 
Clifford Wiegel, was outplayed in the 
overtime period after the teams had 


been deadlocked at the end of the reg- 
ular game, 18-18. 

Lodi used a fast break consistently 
and several times caught the Placer 
defense out of position for hole shots. 
Lodi got to the finals by defeating 
Stockton, Oakdale and Rio Vista, while 
Placer won from Grant Union, San 
Juan and Sonora. 

Vern Hoffman, coach of the Lodi 
team, had a strong quintet built around 
his son, Vern Hoffman, Jr., a center; 
and Vic Heer, a speedy and sharp- 
shooting forward. 

In the middleweight division, the 
championship went to Roseville High, 
coached by Rolf Moeller. Roseville 
bt from Sacramento 31-19 in the fi- 
nals. 

Grant Union of Sacramento captured 
the lightweight division championship 
by defeating Rio Vista in the finals 19- 
13. Grant was coached by Gordon Mc- 
Keon. 

In the Northern California section, 
no championship was played although 
Chico High won the title in the largest 
sub-league with a two-game margin 
over Marysville. Dunsmuir won the 
championship of the remote Northern 
counties, but finished its schedule after 
Chico had disbanded. 

EARL CRABBE 
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MAY, 1938 


Granite Annexes Utah Title 


OR the fifth time since the state 

tourney was instituted on its pres- 
ent basis 20 years ago, the Farmers of 
Granite High (Salt Lake City) scaled 
the heights. The fashion in which they 
turned back the best the tournament 
had to offer will long be remembered 
py the 4,000 wild-eyed fans who saw 
them gallop to a 37-22 victory over 
Davis County High of Kaysville, in the 
title game. 

Davis, defending a title it had won 
last year for the first time since 1921, 
was badly outclassed. Following a close 
first half, one in which the Darts played 
on nearly even terms with their lanky 
rivals, Granite turned on the heat in 
the second half and with Vaughn Ben- 
nion, a really great pivot man, leading 
the attack, soon took a lead which 
hiked rapidly as the game drew to a 
close. 

H. Cecil Baker, coach of the new 
champions, presented a team which 
was good enough to place two of its 
performers on The Tribune all-state 
team. Bennion was chosen for the cen- 
ter post and Captain Joe Gabardi, a 
barrel-chested guard with a penchant 
for taking the ball off either back- 
board, was also honored. 

Despite the business recession, the 
1938 tourney established a new high in 
attendance figures. About 18,000 fans 
saw the teams in action during the 
four-day tournament and historic old 
Deseret gym, adequate as it may have 
been when it was built back in 1908, 
was found unsatisfactory to accommo- 
date the huge crowd. However, noth- 
ing better is available. 

Minus the center jump, the 1938 
classic approached an all-time high for 
sheer speed. However, the players have 
learned to conserve their energy and 
the new one-minute rest rule adopted 
by the state High School Athletic As- 
sociation, also benefited the players 
by providing additional rest. 

Teams as a whole presented a more 
standardized type of play this season. 
With the center jump eliminated, the 
five-man defense was utilized more 
often by teams with tall players, but 
the man-to-man and zone defenses 
were also used frequently. On offense, 
the short passing game was most pop- 
ular with Utah high school teams. 
Dribbling was apparently a lost art. 


MARLOWE BRANAGAN 


Three in a Row for Carson City 


ARSON CITY won its third con- 

secutive state championship of 
Nevada by defeating the Stewart In- 
dians in the final game 22-12. To Cong- 
don, Carson guard, goes the credit of 
carrying his team through to victory. 
Cool and clever, Congdon directed the 
team attack masterfully, slowing or 
speeding up the game at will. Coach 
George McElroy built his offense 
— Congdon and molded his team 
well. 

The final game was a slow, drag-out 
affair since it pitted a deliberate of- 
fense (Carson) against a zone defense. 
Naturally, there was little scoring. 
Congdon made ten points via the long 
shot route while Trillis of Stewart 
could not connect with his usual long 
ones. Carson used a man-to-man de- 
fense over the entire floor with a de- 
liberate offense, while Stewart used a 
zone defense and an offense built 


around screens. 
H. E. FOSTER 


“Minnie” Stars in West Virginia 


LIMAXING an undefeated season 
in which they had won 16 games, 
Wheeling High won three games in 
the sectional tournament, two in the 
regionals, and three games in the state 
finals at Buckhannon to become state 
champions for the fourth time since 
the West Virginia tournament was 
inaugurated in 1914. 

The championship game was the 
only one played in the final session. 
Wheeling, playing their best ball and 
using substitutes freely, defeated 
Grafton 68-41. The winners had little 
trouble penetrating Grafton’s zone de- 
fense, and their own man-to-man was 
just as effective as it had been all year. 

Bernard “Minnie” Mehen, Wheel- 
ing’s 6 ft. 3 in. captain and forward, set 
an all-time scoring record in the final 
game, dropping in 14 field goals and 3 
fouls for 31 points. It was a masterful 
performance and assured the tall 
sharpshooter the outstanding player 
award. Mehen was also an all-tourna- 
ment selection in 1936 when his team 
also won the championship. He has 
been on the official all-state team dur- 
ing each of the past three years and 
is considered by many as the best high 
school basketball player the state ever 
produced. 

The eight competing teams used 
many types of offense and defense. Da- 
vis used a fast break and a zone de- 
fense. They were excellent passers but 
poor shots. Wheeling and Clarksburg 
used a strict man-to-man defense, but 
they varied in that Wheeling would 
retreat to the defensive end of the 
court upon losing the ball and pick up 
each man as he came in, while Clarks- 
burg played an aggressive man-to-man 
—checking each man very closely all 
over the floor. Both teams used a fast 
break when the opportunity afforded. 
Grafton used a fast break and a zone 


defense. 
V. EVERETT BRINKMAN 
Nebraska ‘“‘A”’ Title to Lincoln 


HE state tournaments held in Lin- 
coln at the University of Nebraska 
Coliseum on March 9, 10, 11 and 12 
produced more close games and great- 
er attendance than any tournament 
in recent years. There were no out- 
standing favorites in any class, and 
the teams were more evenly matched 
than they have been for many years. 
Nebraska again decided champion- 
ships in three classes, A, B and C. The 
Class A championship was won by Lin- 
coln High, coached by Ralph Beechner, 
after coming from behind in the second 
half to defeat Don Anderson’s hard 
fighting Ainsworth team. In the first 
round, Lincoln won from Plattsmouth 
47-28. They defeated Fremont 36-20 in 
the second round, and were then forced 
to put on a stirring fourth-quarter rally 
to defeat Creighton Prep of Omaha 28- 
24 in the semi-finals. An outstanding 
feature of the Class A championship 
tournament was the splendid showing 
of Wahoo and Ainsworth, two of the 
smaller schools in the division. Wahoo 
was not eliminated until the semi- 
finals, and Ainsworth gave a splendid 
performance in losing to the strong 
Lincoln team in the championship 
game. 
The feature of the Class B champion- 
ships was furnished by Bethany High 
of Lincoln, which won the crown for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BUDGET 
ACE 


BANDAGES 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Now is the time... 


—to place Ace Bandages on 
your budget list of necessities. 


—successful coaches, with few 
exceptions, insist on an adequate 
supply of Ace Bandages, elastic 
without rubber. 


—charley horses don't score 
touchdowns, cracked ankles never 
kick field goals, and sprained 
wrists aren't so hot at passing. 


—minimize injuries and you get 
maximum results from your squad. 
Ace Bandages keep your injuries 
down. 


ACE BANDAGES 


Are sold through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Druggists 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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FOR THE 


PREVENTION 


AND 


TREATMENT 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Treatment of injured knee. 


TENSOPLAST (elastic ad- 
and TENSOCREPE 


(elastic cloth) bandages of- 


hesive ) 


fer the ideal protection for all 
athletes. They prevent both 
training and playing injuries 
—also form the perfect ap- 
pliance in the treatment of 
sprains and strains. Used by 
leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 


If you have not already used 
TENSOPLAST and TENSO- 
CREPE, try them at once and 
note your team’s improved 
speed and stamina. 


Obtainable from 


your surgical supply dealer. 


Send for descriptive literature 


and samples to: 


SMITH & NEPHEW, Inc. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Basketball Review 


(Continued from page 27) 


the third successive year. This team, 


| coached by Lyle Weyand, advanced to 


the finals by defeating Paxton 31-16, 
Elwood 31-20, and Hardy 20-19. In the 
finals Bethany won the title by defeat- 
ing Genoa High. 

Bratton Union of Humboldt, coached 
by L. H. Kuper, defeated Octavia in the 
finals of the Class C tournament. This 
was the only overtime game of the 
tournament, and the final score was 
19-18. On the way to the championship, 
Bratton Union also defeated Grafton 
27-26, Ohiowa 27-18, and Eagle 30-21. 
This was the second year that Octavia 
lost out in the finals by a narrow mar- 
gin. 

High school basketball in Nebraska 
during the 1937-38 season was marked 
by increased interest throughout the 
state. There were more teams partici- 
pating than ever before, and practical- 
ly all conference and district tourna- 
ments showed increased gate receipts. 

O. L. WEBB 


North Carolina Champions 


'>= new and one old champion 
were crowned in the finals of the 
North Carolina Class A and B tourna- 
ments at Chapel Hill in March. The 
four teams survived a field of 80 of 
the largest and smallest high schools 
in the state. 

In the Class B competition for small- 
er schools, Pilot Mountain successfully 
defended its title with a well-earned 
30-23 victory over Apex, eastern tital- 
ists. The win over Apex was the 36th 
consecutive for the undefeated west- 
erners and their 58th in 60 games dur- 
ing the past two years. 

In the tournament for the larger 
towns and cities, Durham’s eastern 
champions had little trouble disposing 
of Salisbury’s western leaders 32-14 to 
gain the Class A championship. It was 
the Bulldogs’ eighth state title since the 
tournament was organized back in 
1916. Durham, which averaged 56 
points in 20 games this season, pre- 
sented what many sports writers be- 
lieved to be the best team in this state 
in the past 12 years. A week later Dur- 
ham entered and won the South At- 
lantic tournament held at Lexington, 
Va., against the cream of the South’s 
prep and high schools. 

Captain Hassell Frye, stocky guard, 
was the offensive star in Pilot Moun- 
tain’s victory over Apex. The 5 ft. 8 in. 
speedster sank spectacular field goals 
from both short and long ranges to 
score 16 points for high scoring honors. 

Durham, with a team averaging 6 ft. 
1 in., was never extended in its lop- 
sided victory over Salisbury. The Bull- 
dogs took the lead after 30 seconds 
and at intermission were in the van 
13-8. Using frequent substitutions 
throughout the second half, the east- 
ern quintet rang up 19 points while 
limiting its opponent to only two field 
goals and two fouls. 

The four teams used virtually the 
same kind of offense and defense. On 
offense they resorted to the fast-break 
system but adopted the set offense 
when the fast break failed. A semi- 
zone defense was employed. The for- 
wards played zone with the guards 
and centers using man-to-man. 

About 1800 fans, composed mostly 
of ardent rooters from the four com- 


peting schools, witnessed the final 
games played in the Tin Can, spacious 
athletic indoor plant of the University 
of North Carolina. The crowd was one 
of the largest to attend the finals at 
Chapel Hill in several years. 

TOM BOST, JR. 


Michigan’s Peninsulas 


ICHIGAN does not have a cen- 

tral state tournament in basket- 
ball but rather an Upper Peninsula fi- 
nal and a Lower Peninsula final. As in 
the past, the Upper Peninsula finals 
were held in Class B, C and D and 
Lower Peninsula championships were 
decided for Class A, B, C and D. 

Eight teams qualified in each class 
of the Lower finals and four teams in 
each Upper class. Lower Peninsula 
winners and runners-up follow: Class 
A, Kalamazoo Central, winner, Arthur 
Hill of Saginaw, runner-up; Class B, 
Christian of Grand Rapids, winner, St. 
Michael of Flint, runner-up; Class C, 
St. Augustine of Kalamazoo, winner, 
Charlevoix, runner-up; Class D, 
Brooklyn, winner, Lutheran Seminary 
of Saginaw, runner-up. 

Upper Peninsula finalists follow: 
Class B, Ishpeming, winner, Lake Lin- 
den, runner-up; Class C, Crystal Falls, 
winner, Sacred Heart of Laurium, run- 
ner-up; Class D, Bergland, winner, St. 
Paul of Negaunee, runner-up. Both 
Ishpeming and Crystal Falls were run- 


ners-up last year. 
C. E. FORSYTHE 


Kentucky Sharpe-shooters Win 


HIS year, for the first time in the 
sy history of the sport, the state 
basketball tournament was managed 
by the Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association; heretofore it was run by 
the University of Kentucky. Increased 
interest in basketball was manifested 
throughout the year and the 1938 tour- 
nament drew the largest crowds in 
tournament history. For the third time 
in the 21 years of the tourney, a team 
representing a small high school won 
the championship. Sharpe, a very small 
high school in the western part of the 
state, coached by Homer Holland, de- 
feated Maysville for the title. 

At the conclusion of the first round, 
it was fairly evident that only six 
teams employed a definite offensive at- 
tack, the other ten using a “hit-or- 
miss” style of play. Sharpe used a zone 
defense and could be classed in the 
“hit-or-miss” category. In their four 
games, Sharpe averaged about 55 shots 
per game and hit approximately 21 
percent of them. ; 

Only once during the tournament did 
Maysville have a chance to use their 
well-defined offense, as three of their 
four games were played against zone 
defenses. In four games, Maysville av- 
eraged about 60 shots per game and 
successfully converted about 19 per- 
cent. 

St. Xavier, which had won 27 conse- 
cutive games during the season, lacked 
their usual drive in the semi-final and 
bowed to Sharpe 26-23. Although de- 
feated, St. Xavier placed three men on 
the all-state team. Sharpe possessed 
two of the best individuals in the tour- 
nament in Culp, a forward, and King, 
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center. Culp was a phenomenal shot 
and King an exceptionally good re- 
pounder under both backboards. 

In the championship game between 
Sharpe and Maysville, Maysville had 
possession of the ball one and a half 
minutes longer than the victors. This 
was probably due to the fact that 
Maysville had to handle the ball more 
often in order to get through Sharpe’s 
zone defense, while the latter used a 
fast break and shot almost immediate- 
ly upon getting into shooting range. 

RALPH CARLISLE 


Four Tourneys in Oklahoma 


ROM a field of 925 teams, the cham- 

pionship tournament in Oklahoma 
prought together eight teams in each 
of three classes in the boys’ division 
and one group of eight in the girls’ class. 
Collectively, these teams had won 32 
district and 8 regional tournaments 
on the two week-ends preceding the 
championship round. 

In the finals for the Class A title, 
Tulsa Central took the lead over Okla- 
homa City Central and held it until 
the middle of the third quarter. At 
this point, Oklahoma City jumped into 
a two-point lead but was unable to 
hold it. Tulsa almost immediately tied 
the score, went ahead and remained 
there for the rest of the game. Both 
teams played a strong defensive game 
and it was due to the ability of Tulsa 
to convert 15 out of 19 free throws that 
they won, 35-37. 

In the Class B bracket a game band 
of players from Cyril, backed by a large 
delegation of fans and the school band, 
played inspired ball to win over Blair 
to reach the finals, where they contin- 
ued without a let-down and won over 
Delaware, 49-25. Victory won in Class 
C by downing Preston, 37-33. Byng’s 
sextet won the girls’ championship for 
the third year in succession by beating 
Vinson in the finals, 44-36. Miss Ald- 
ridge, Byng’s stellar forward, sunk 17 
field goals to score 34 of her team’s 
points. 

Greater offensive strength was shown 
by teams this year than last. The aver- 
age points per game in the finals was 
68 with 74 points being made in three 
of the games. The Class B and Class C 
teams in a number of cases used a zone 
defense which had proved successful 
on the smaller courts during the sea- 
son. The Class A teams all played a 
man-to-man defense and used a more 
methodical system on offense. ° 

LEE K. ANDERSON 


Near Tragedy in Washington 


IXTEEN basketball teams repre- 

senting eight districts paired off in 
the University of Washington Pavilion 
to battle for the state championship 
crown. Following the initial round on 
Wednesday, March 16, it was apparent 
that the tournament was to be close. 
While there was no outstanding favor- 
ite, five teams shared the limelight— 
Lewis and Clark, Anacortes, Stadium, 
Everett, and Hoquiam. However, Sno- 
qualmie, Bothell and Vancouver re- 
mained in the running and it was any- 
body’s tournament. 

It was between the halves of the first 
game on Friday afternoon that a near 
tragedy occurred in the Pavilion. West 
Valley and Wenatchee had just left the 
floor when a thunderous crash was 
heard overhead. Spectators looked up 
to see a large section (about 8 by 25 


feet) of the wire-glass skylite being 
lifted up out: of its framework. Some 
were so transfixed by the scene that 
they did not move; others ducked un- 
der bleachers. Luckily, most of the 
glass was carried off the building by 
the forty-eight mile gale that was 
whipping in from Puget Sound. How- 
ever, some came down through the 
opening and two spectators were cut 
but not injured severely. It was fortu- 
nate that the accident happened be- 
tween the halves, for the warning 
crash would have been less audible 
during the excitement of the game. 
The last half of the game was finished 
in one of the intramural gyms near by, 
West Valley winning. Due to the mis- 
fortune, play was postponed for the 
rest of the day and the three remain- 
ing games were moved to Saturday 
morning. 

The Lewis and Clark vs. Vancouver 
game Saturday morning was one of 
the strangest tournament games of all 
time. Vancouver, employing a “five- 
spot” zone, was up against one of the 
best ball-handling clubs of the tourna- 
ment. Lewis and Clark players were 
determined to get in for close one-hand 
shots and the Vancouver boys were 
just as determined to stop them. The 
first half ended 2-2, Lewis and Clark 
having collected two free throws while 
Vancouver garnered one field goal. It 
was quite interesting to note that the 
spectators were really enjoying the 
safe game. 

However, soon after the second half 
started, Lewis and Clark, on a couple 
of fast breaks, sunk two baskets and 
a free throw and was leading 7-2. The 
tide soon turned, though, and after in- 
tercepting several passes and tying up 
the Lewis and Clark ball-handlers, 
Vancouver managed to sink three field 
goals and two free throws in rapid 
succession, and controlled the ball the 
last two minutes to win out 10-8. 

In the other semi-final game Ever- 
ett came out for the second half trail- 
ing 10-18, but with a tremendous drive 
and the accurate shooting of its star 
forward, Ludwick, were able to pass 
Hoquiam just before the final gun. 

In the final game of the tournament 
the big boys from Vancouver were not 
to be denied. They went about their 
work with a confidence that had been 
lacking in their earlier games. At the 
half they held a 24-14 lead over Ever- 
ett. The usual last-half rally by Ever- 
ett failed to materialize, and the final 
score was 42-24, Vancouver. 

MARSHALL SHIELDS 


Jackson Repeats in Florida 


IDING roughshod over all oppo- 

sition, Andrew Jackson High of 
Jacksonville won the Florida Class A 
title for the second straight year. The 
1938 tournament marked the first time 
in history that the smaller schools of 
the state, playing in the B division, 
were separated from the larger schools 
who played in the A class. 

The competition was unusually keen 
this year. On Friday morning, March 
11, Miami Beach, using a man-to-man 
defense and a fast breaking offense, 
defeated Marianna 42-24. In the sec- 
ond game of the morning, Orlando, 
employing a man-to-man defense cou- 
pled with a fast breaking offense built 
around Arnold and Isbell, defeated 
Plant of Tampa 35-24. 

The late morning game pitted Miami 
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RED FOX 


ATHLETIC CLOTHING 


Sets the Pace 
for 1938 


SMART COACHING 
and 
GOOD EQUIPMENT 


Make Good Teams Better 


Correct tailoring is vital in today’s 
gruelling contests and Red Fox tailoring 
offers the right designs to fit smoothly 
with ease and comfort. 


Red Fox is the choice of Coaches 
known for the classy appearance of 
their teams. 


Because Red Fox Uniforms are made 
right from the finest materials they 
wear longer. 


Buy 
SPECIALIZED ATHLETIC 
CLOTHING 


Longer Service — Better Fit 
Look Better 


CULLUM & BOREN CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


SSSSSRRRERERRERESER EERE ERR ERE ese e 
CULLUM & BOREN CO., 
Dallas, Texas 

Please send your free chart on the ‘‘Proper Care 
of Equipment.’’ 
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BI noikn ss tcncndccsccgesvasees State... .ccccccces . 
Name of your Regular Athletic Goods Distributor = 
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"Like making 


new ones out 


of old ones 


-.» FHAT’S THE 


WAY MARBA 
RECONDITIONS 
GYM MATS! 


It costs so littke—and saves 
so much to have MARBA 
transform dirty, torn, 
germ-laden gym mats into 
clean, completely repaired, 
sanitary mats that look like 
new and serve like new. 


C. oaches—you and your 


school deserve the quality 
and savings MARBA ean 
give you on all types of re- 
Write now 
for full facts and figures. 


conditioning. 


SPICK 
AND 


SPAN 


RECONDITIONING 
FOR BASEBALL 
UNIFORMS 
A specialized service 
planned to your par- 
ticular You'll 
be amazed at the econ- 


needs. 


omy—the efficiency of 


MARBA Service. 


131 NIAGARA ST. BUFFALO,N.Y. 


against Pensacola. Miami used a zone 
defense and a deliberate offense with 


| three men out, to pile up 33 points 


against Pensacola’s 25. The final Fri- 
day morning game brought together 
Andrew Jackson and Hillsboro of 
Tampa. For three quarters of the way 
they waged a merry battle, but in the 
final period the Tigers’ class told. Hills- 
boro used a fast break with 3 men out 
and two in, and one man, Jiminez, al- 
ways in the “hole.” Jackson using a 
fast break with 3 men in and 2 out 
on the offense and a man-to-man de- 
fense came out on the long end of the 
score 35-24. 

The semi-final games Friday night 
produced some of the best basketball 


| seen in recent state tournaments. In 
' the first game Orlando and Miami 
| Beach using the same type offense and 


defense, fast break and man-to-man, 
played nip and tuck ball the entire 
way. Arnold and Isbell of Orlando fi- 


| nally managed to pull the game out of 


| ship. 


the fire with a last minute rally. When 
the whistle blew the score book showed 
30 for Orlando and 29 for Miami Beach. 

In the second semi-final game, Jack- 
son was playing against one of the two 
teams to beat them during the season 
—Miami. Miami used a zone defense 
with a slow offense built around 
Schemer which proved very bother- 
some to the Tigers. Coach Mike Houser 
of Andrew Jackson used his two all- 
state forwards, Johnny Mathews and 
Phillip Coleman, to good advantage 
and Miami was upset 35-34. 

This win left Jackson and Orlando 
in the finals. The Jackson Tigers had 
defeated Orlando twice in the regular 
season and once in regional play, and 
were out for blood again in the decid- 
ing game for the Class A champion- 


The Orlando team coached by Wal- 


| ter Hovater proved a worthy foe and 


for one half of the game played the 
Tigers on practically even terms. Nei- 
ther team scored for fully five minutes 
of the third period until Coleman of 


| Jackson threw one in from beyond the 


circle. After this the Tigers went on to 
play a superior brand of ball in every 
department of the game. 

The guarding of Jim Norman and 
T. L. Ogier, until the latter went out 
on personals, and then Billy Teate held 
the two Orlando aces, Arnold and Is- 
bell, in check most of the game. How- 
ever, the latter with two minutes left 
to play and Jackson leading 22 - 20 
made a great shot to tie the score at 
22 all. 

It looked like an extra period would 
have to be played, but to save the trou- 
ble Jim Norman, Tiger guard, stand- 
ing out beyond the free-throw circle, 
nonchalantly dropped the ball through 
the hoop for the winning two points 
just as the gun fired. 

CYRUS E. ANDERSON 


lowa Girls Tournament 


ISPLAYING a better brand of 

scientific basketball than ever be- 
fore, the Iowa high school girls tourna- 
ment broke all records both for com- 
peting teams and attendance. More 
than 15,000 fans witnessed the seven 
sessions of play despite icy roads and a 


| blizzard. A thrilled crowd of 3,700 


watched West Bend High capture the 
state title by defeating the favored 
Lenox team 44-41 in the championship 
game. 

In the opening round, West Bend 
trailed Winterset by 17 points with 
only seven minutes of the game re- 
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maining. The West Benders tied up 
the score and went on to win in an 
overtime, 43-42. The next night they 
staved off a Waterville rally and won 
42-41. In the final game Lenox seemeg 
headed for the title as they went into 
the final quarter with a 10-point leaq 
But once again West Bend smashed 
through at the finish to end the season 
unbeaten. 

Iowa schools play two-court basket. 
ball. Since the tourney was brought 
into the Drake fieldhouse, attendance 
has increased 400 percent over an 
eight-year period. In 1937 the atten- 
dance rose 60 percent over any pre. 
vious year, and the 1938 affair out- 
drew the 1937 one by 12% percent. 

Iowa sextets have also joined the 
large group of basketball teams which 
have found the pivot-post style of play 
most effective. The quarter-final round 
found six of the eight teams using a 
girl stationed in the pivot-post. The 
final game was a battle between two 
aggregations banking on exactly the 
same style, pivot-post and zone defense. 

Passing was harder than ever before 
and the driving into the basket left 
little to be desired. Teams attempted 
to check pivot-post players by block- 
ing the pass into the pivot, but this 
frequently resulted in a re-pass giving 
a forward a set shot from close in. The 
most needed development is footwork 
for the guards, both for guarding the 
pivot-post player and in switching. 

FRANK BRODY 


New Mexico Round-Up 


ITH the greater physical strain 
placed on the boys under the 
present rules, there was a demand for 
larger squads during the past season 
and more boys participated in basket- 
ball than ever before. As a result of the 
elimination of the center jump, greater 
emphasis was placed on the develop- 
ment of individual offense and defense. 
The five-man defense was by far the 
most popular type of defense used by 
the 16 teams representing the eight dis- 
tricts in the state championship tour- 
nament won by House High. A marked 
trend was noted in the tournament to- 
ward the adoption of the one-hand shot 
as the standard shot. This can be 
traced, perhaps, to the success of the 
Stanford University team, and espe- 

cially Hank Luisetti, with the shot. 
The biggest single improvement in 
state basketball this year has been a 
conscientious endeavor by the coaches 
to secure a more nearly standardized 
type of officiating through the medium 
of a series of officials’ clinics in central- 
ized localities over the state. It seemed 
to be the general opinion at the state 
tournament that this had contributed 

to a more uniform game. 

STANLEY MILFORD 


Giant “Midgets” in North Dakota 


ARGO HIGH won the ClassA 
championship of North Dakota, de- 
feating Devils Lake 47-21 in the final 
at Bismarck. The Midgets, coached by 
Henry Rice, took the lead at the outset 
and were never headed. Wahpeton 
placed third by overwhelming James- 
town 43-12. Grank Forks, after losing 
to Jamestown by one point in the first 
round, came back to win Consolation 
honors, the third consecutive year they 
have attained this honor. ; 
Fargo entered the tourney with a 
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record of 16 straight victories. They 
lost only the first two games of the sea- 
son when the squad was divided in a 
doubleheader attraction. 

The Midgets, belying their team 
name, presented one of the largest 
teams ever to enter the state classic. 

The winning club used a fast break 
to advantage. If the defense was back, 
Fargo used a set-up of three men out 
in the front line and two under the 
basket. Cutting from this formation, 
men were often freed by natural blocks. 
However, much of the actual scoring 
resulted from rebound shots. 

The tournament was the first three 
day, eight-team affair held in the state. 
The new plan proved popular with 
players and coaches and fans. The fact 
that gate receipts were some $1000 less 
than last year was largely due to the 
fact that natural rivals did not get to- 
gether in the final games. Minot, cham- 


Aberdeen Wins in South Dakota 


OR the third year South Dakota 
decided its basketball champion- 
ships by the Class A and B system. The 
largest schools in the state, those hav- 
ing an enrollment of 299 or more, of 
which there are but 15, are in the A 
division; schools having an enrollment 
of less than 299 are in the B division. 
As has happened consistently in A 
competition in the past, the favorites— 
the Conference champions — did not 
win. Huron, state champions in 1936 
and ’37 and Conference champions in 
1938, was eliminated in the first round, 
28-25, by the alert Rapid City five. In 
the semi-finals, Aberdeen defeated 
Rapid City and Yankton pulled a real 
upset by sinking Sioux Falls in a low 
scoring game, 19-14. 
In the final game, Aberdeen won 


pion in 1936-37, was eliminated by 
Wahpeton in a close challenge game 
and was not present to defend its title. 
Bismarck, under Glen Hanna’s coach- 
ing, after being a close second in the 
finals for the past two years dropped 
a first round decision to Wahpeton in 
this year’s tourney. 

The Class B tournament held in 
Minot was won by the St. Leo’s Paro- 
chial School team df the same city. 
From the standpoint of brand of ball 
played, interest shown and closeness 
of competition, it was the best B tour- 
nament yet held. 

Only one team used a zone defense, 
the other seven depending on the 
straight man-to-man and shifting only 
to avoid screens. The play was fast, 
each team using the fast break when- 
ever possible. There were few set plays. 
The offensive set-up with three men 
in and the two guards back seemed to 
be favored. 

For the first time in the history, the 
B tournament paid a profit to the high 
school league. This was partly due to 
the fact that the local team went 
through to the finals, but was also evi- 
dence of the fact that there is increased 
interest in this class of ball. There is 
no question but that the smaller 
schools are presenting good teams. 


H. L. ROBERTSON 


Big and aggressive, this band of Arlington High sharpshooters won the South Dakota Class B title. 


from Yankton, 38-24, in a game which 
for three-quarters of the way was very 
even. Aberdeen employed a rather de- 
liberate offense with 3 out and 2 in, 
and used their height (which averaged 
well over six feet) to great advantage 
under the basket. 

Arlington and Doland fought their 
way to the finals of the B tournament 
with Arlington winning very easily 
32-17. Arlington, a pre-tournament fa- 
vorite, had a large, aggressive, smart 
team and were ably led by Wesley 
Johnson, forward. The team used an 
effective fast break and had no set of- 
fense. Defensively, Arlington employed 
a tight man-to-man defense with which 
they effectively bottled up all opposi- 
tion. At times they covered all over the 
floor. 

Elimination of the center jump has 
not changed the game appreciably. In 
early season games all teams attempt- 
ed to play a fast break, but as the sea- 
son progressed play slowed down un- 
til it was little different than in the 
past. A very large percentage of the 
coaches prefer the game with the cen- 
ter jump eliminated. . 

The molded bali was used in both 
state tournaments and in most of the 
elimination tournaments and proved 


very popular. 
R. M. WALSETH 
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YOU CANT-HIT EM 
\_IF YOU CANT 


When tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, athletic fields are treated 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride, wind 
and running feet no longer whip up 
annoying, unhealthy dust that takes 
away a lot of the pleasure from play- 
ing. 


This easy Solvay Calcium Chloride 
treatment promotes better vision by 
eliminating dust and reducing sun 
glare. It compacts the surface, giving 
a better footing and a truer bounce 
because loose material and undesir- 
able grass and weed growth are elim- 
inated. 


The Solvay Calcium Chloride treat- 
ment actually saves money. It re- 
duces rolling. It saves on the replace- 
ment costs of valuable surfacing 
materials. These savings often more 
than pay for the cost of the treat- 
ment. Players also boost Solvay Cal- 
cium Chloride because it improves 
play, keeps clothing clean and is 
absolutely harmless to shoes and 
equipment. 


Used and endorsed by national 
tennis clubs, leading baseball 
clubs, schools and universities. 


Write for the complete, free booklet 
“The Clean Easy, Inexpensive Way 
to End Dust.” 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


New York 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


40 Rector Street 
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BASKETBALL RULES CHANGES 1938—1939 


Comments by H. V. Porter, Secretary, National Basketball Committee 


PPROXIMATELY 20 rules 
changes for 1938-39 were draft- 
ed by the National Basketball 

Committee at their meeting in Chicago 
early last month, few of which will 
have any direct effect on the game. The 
main concern of the committee, appar- 
ently, was to allay the apprehension of 
many critics that the increased speed 
of the game was detrimental to the 
health of the athletes. 

The committee applied two brakes 
to race-horse basketball in college 
competition. They increased to five the 
permissible number of time-outs (the 
same number that high school teams 
are allowed) and provided for optional 
use of four 10-minute quarters instead 
of the usual 20-minute halves. Games 
played by quarters must have two- 
minute rest periods between quarters. 

In the high school game, officials will 
be instructed to call a time-out of two 
minutes in the second and fourth quar- 
ters provided no time-out has been 
taken by either team during the first 
four minutes. In case of tie games next 
season, a three-minute “sudden death” 
session will be played with the first 
team to score two points winning. 
However, should the teams play 
through the extra period with only one 
point being scored, the team making 
the point will be the winner. 

Perhaps the most important rule 
change for next year is the adoption of 
the modified three-second rule that has 
been recommended by the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches for the 
past three years. The committee opened 
the outer half of the free-throw circle 
to unrestricted occupancy by an offen- 
sive player as long as he does not have 
possession of the ball. This rule was 
used by A.A.U. teams last year. 

The complete rules changes for 1938- 
39 and comments on them by H. V. Por- 
ter, high school representative and 
secretary of the National Basketball 
Committee, follow: 


Playing court (Rule 1, Sec. 2). Court 
markings which place the end lines 
four feet behind the plane of the back- 
board are to be considered legal. Such 
markings may be used by those who 
have the space and inclination. The 
comments or a note will recommend 
that no such lines be used on courts 
which are near the minimum size and 
where there would be undesirable sac- 
rifice of distance between backboards. 


Comment: During the past several 
years there has been a rapidly grow- 
ing sentiment to the effect that there 
are great advantages in the use of sev- 
eral feet of space behind the plane of 
the backboard. It will be noted that 
the action is not compulsory but it does 
enable a school to use such markings 
and not have them challenged by a vis- 
iting team. This will probably result in 
less congestion directly in front of the 
basket, reduce the number of out-of- 
bounds balls at the end and will result 
in more tries from on or behind the 
plane of the backboard and near the 
corner of the court. Future develop- 
ments may result in reduction in size 
of the backboard and the elimination 
of backboard corners in order to widen 
the angle from which a try may be 
made. 


Equipment (Rules 2, 3 and 4, Sec. 1). 
The Research Committee was instruct- 
ed to study problems connected with 
several types of equipment. This in- 
cludes baskets of a chain or strap con- 
struction, balls with an _ imitation 
leather cover and backboards of a 
smaller size and of various shapes. 


The ball (Rule 4, Sec. 1). The size 
specifications for basketballs are to be 
as follows: Minimum circumference, 
29 inches for players below senior high 
school age and 2914 for others; maxi- 
mum circumference, 30 inches. 


Comment: Play among junior high 
school and freshmen-sophomore teams 
will probably be improved through 
greater ability to handle the slightly 
smaller ball. Since the weight remains 
the same as before, it will also be pos- 
sible to build strong walls in the ball 
and hence make them more durable. It 


is probable that this initial step wij] 
ultimately result in the legalization of 
an even smaller ball to fit the hands of 
boys of grade school age. The slight 
reduction in maximum circumference 
is in harmony with more accuracy in 
ball construction. One-half inch toler- 
ance is sufficient for any present good 
grade ball. 


Substitution (Rule 5, Sec. 3). No sub. 
stitution will be permitted during the 
interval which follows a score and 
after which the team scored upon igs 
given possession of the ball unless 
there is a charged time-out or a time- 
out for injury. 


Comment: During the past season, a 
number of difficulties grew out of the 
fact that the interval between the scor- 
ing of a goal and putting the ball in 
play was so short, that the signal for a 
substitution often came after the ball 
was well across the plane of the end 
line. Consequently the official was 
often caught in an embarrassing situ- 
ation because he had to decide whether 
to literally interpret the rule or wheth- 
er to call the play back and assert that 
he had heard the signal before the ball 
was thrown in. Under the new rule no 
team will be allowed to substitute un- 
less the captain is willing to call for 
a charged time-out, or unless there is 
a time-out for an obvious injury. In 
that case it will be necessary for the 
team to remove the injured player if 
they are to avoid a charged time-out. 


Dead ball (Rule 7, Sec. 7 and Rule 14, 
Sec. 13). The expression “Ball is in the 
air” is to be interpreted in such a way 
that if the ball is in the air on a try 
when the gun sounds to end a period, 
subsequent touching of the ball by a 
teammate of the thrower will consti- 
tute the end of the play. However, such 
touching by a defensive player will not 
nullify a goal which may be scored 
immediately following the touching. 


Comment: This interpretation is to 
take care of a loophole which has ex- 
isted in the rule. The question of the 
impulse which causes the ball to go in 
the basket is associated with this prob- 
lem. It is felt that touching of the ball 
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after the gun by a teammate of the 
thrower should be considered a new 
jmpulse. However, the disregarding of 
touching by the defensive player is 
consistent with what has been the prac- 
tice in the case where the ball, on the 
ring after the gun, is tapped by a de- 
fensive player. 

Length of game (Rule 8, Sec. 1). Any 
ame between adults may be played 
in quarters by mutual agreement be- 
tween teams or by conference or 
league ruling. In such cases the ad- 
ministration will be the same as that 
governing other games played in quar- 
ters. Also by such agreement, games 
between players below college age 
may be played with a referee’s time- 
out of two minutes in the second and 
fourth quarter. This time-out is to be 
taken the first time the ball is dead 
after four minutes of the quarter have 
expired, and provided there has been 
no charged time-out to either team 
during the first four minutes of the 
quarter. Intermissions between first 
and second and third and fourth quar- 
ters and prior to any overtime period 
are to be two minutes in length. 


Comment: The questionnaire vote on 
whether all games should be played in 
quarters was more than 2,000 in favor 
of such procedure. On the other hand 
the college coaches who attended the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches voted against the 
measure. 

The compromise action of the com- 
mittee will permit teams to play in 
quarters without setting aside any rule 
and it also authorizes any conference 
to provide for such games without go- 
ing contrary to the rule. For small col- 
leges or Y.M.C.A. teams which have 
few substitutes, action along this line 
is a health measure. 

A number of high school organiza- 
tions have felt that basketball is too 
strenuous for the average high school 
team and by conference or state ruling 
they have provided for a number of in- 
terruptions to slow down the game. 
Such organizations may choose to play 
the second and fourth quarter in 
eighths as is now optionally provided 
by the rules. The increase from one to 
two minutes in intermissions between 
quarters and prior to any overtime pe- 
riod is an action which will meet with 
the approval of those who believe the 
health of participants is in jeopardy 
because of the tendency to use a fast 
break, hard-driving offensive. 


Advancing the ball (Rule 8, Sec. 8). 
The Editorial Committee was instruct- 
ed to attempt to redraft this rule and, 
if possible, to base it on the assumption 
that the division line is always in a 
given team’s own back court. 


Comment: There are many techni- 
calities in connection with the admin- 
istration of the center division line 
rule. The committee realizes that it is 
impossible to merely pass over the sit- 
uation by stating that the division line 
is to be treated as a boundary line. 
Such a statement is valueless because 
the ball is dead when a player in pos- 
session touches a boundary line, and 
consequently there can be no pivoting. 
The committee believes that simplifica- 
tion may result if the division line is 
considered to be always in a team’s 
back court and the Editorial Commit- 
tee is attempting to redraft the section 
on this basis. 

This will mean that when the ball is 
brought from the back court it will be 
necessary to take the ball entirely 
across the line. A player in possession, 
who is touching the line, will be con- 
sidered in his back court regardless of 
the direction from which he is coming. 
A piayer with his pivot foot in the 
front court and the other foot on the 
line, will carry the ball in the front 
court as soon as he lifts his non-pivot 
foot. Likewise a player who dribbles 
along the line will be considered in his 
back court until such time as the foot 
of the player may be entirely in the 
front court. 


Putting the ball in play (Rule 8, 
Sec. 9). The Editorial Committee was 
instructed to attempt better coverage 
for the procedure in putting the ball 
in play-after a score. It is to be made 
clear that there are to be no restric- 
tions on the movement of the ball at 
the end of the court by the team in 
legal possession, except as provided by 
the five-second time limit. 
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Tie score (Rule 9, Sec. 3). The “sud- 
den death” method of ending tie games 
for players below college age is to be 
used in the first overtime period. This 
overtime is to be three minutes in case 
neither team scores two points during 
that time. If a team is one point in the 
lead at the end of three minutes, that 
team shall be declared the winner. In 
case of a tie at the end of the first over- 
time, the same rules will apply to sub- 
sequent overtime periods. The over- 
time rule for tournaments will be the 
same as for other games. 


Comment: The provision that one 
point may win the game if no other 
points are scored during the overtime 
period takes care of the situation where 
a team under the old rule might have 
purposely missed a free throw in the 
overtime, since one point would not 
have won the game. 


Held ball (Rule 10, Sec. 2 and Rule 
12, Sec. 2). There is to be no jump ball 
at a spot less than six feet from either 
the end line or sideline. 


Comment: If a held ball is declared 
near an end line or if the official is in 
doubt as to which team caused the ball 
to go out of bounds, the ball will be 
brought in six feet from the end line. 
This is consistent with what is done at 
the sideline. It will be noted that such 
a jump is impossible directly in front 
of the backboard because the ball 
would then be moved to the free-throw 
line by another ruling. 


Time-out (Rule 11, Sec. 2). It is to 
be made clear that a captain may call 
for a substitution and if the substitu- 
tion is made within thirty seconds, the 
time-out is not charged. 


Number of time-outs (Rule 11, Sec. 
4 and Rule 15A, Sec. 1c). Five charged 
time-outs are to be allowed a tearm 
(either adult or other). Also an excess 


(Concluded on page 37) 


OLYMPIC HOPE FOR 1940: Latest middle distance runner to take his place as a full-fledged 
star is Jim Herbert (below). The New York University sophomore warmed the hearts of the 1940 
Olympic track and field committee during the past indoor season by showing his heels to some of 
the best runners in the country over distances ranging from 440 to 880 yards. His 1:20.3 for 600 
meters at the national indoor A.A.U. championships on Feb. 26 drove from the books Eddie 
O'Brien's old world record figures of 1:21. Herbert is a “picture” runner. He has a loose, graceful 
carriage and covers ground with long, bounding strides. Note the almost perfect fixation of shoul- 
der girdle as he runs. His head is inclined slightly forward and the general body lean is excellent. 
There is no tenseness in forearm action. The slightly cupped hands and loose wrists promote relaxa- 
tion. If Herbert has any fault, it is an almost imperceptible tenseness at the finish of a stride of the 


muscles at the back of his neck. 
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T 
e FOOTBALL 


Unequalied For 
LONGEST WEAR 


It’s weather-water-proof ... this new 
Voit rubber football! It meets every 
official requirement for size, shape and 
weight. Made of multiple sections of 
toughest laminated rubber, for longer 
service and superior passing grip. Its 
perfect balance means distance and ac- 
curacy on punts, passes and place-kicks. 
No stitches to break ... no bladder to 
replace. Will not scuff or peel. 
Regulation Voit Valve, complete with 
inflating accessories. 


School Price . . . $1.90 each 
Write for Catalog 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 


Dept. SC, Box 250, Arcade Sta., Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMAZING 
FREE OFFER 


CLIP COUPON FOR NEW 
1938 DUNLOP TENNIS BOOK 


THINK OF IT! Free 


tips on how to play a 
star game of tennis 
from a man who was 
the world’s greatest 
boy player. Famous 
Vinnie Richards—National 
Doubles Champion at the 
age of sixteen and winner 
of 30 major titles—-shows 
you how. 36 action shots. 
Valuable hints on court 
strategy. Detailed de- 
scription by Vinnie of 

all major strokes. Just 
what every young 
player should know. 
Tear out and mail 
the coupon now 
for Dunlop’s new 
1938 edition of 


SEE WHAT 
you GET 


1. Lifetime rec: 
of Vincent Richar 
2. Movie sti of 

major strokes 


3. Close-ups “STROKING 
WITH 
VINNIE 

RICHARDS!” 

MAIL “eae ee 

Cou PON Dunlop Tire & Kubber Corp. as 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Please send me free copy of ‘*Stroking with Vinnie Richards"’ 
Name ——— 


Street. 


City a 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


College Coaches’ Convention 


By George R. Edwards 


HE nation’s college basketball 
coaches evidently are well sat- 
isfied with the new lively 
game. At the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches’ eleventh annual 
convention in Chicago early in April, 
the game’s teachers recommended 
only a few changes in the rules to 
pass along to the National Basketball 
Committee. An extensive program 
was conducted during the two days 
of the convention in which the 
coaches considered all criticisms of 
the game as it is played in the schools, 
discussed possible improvements and 
drafted a report to the rules commit- 
tee recommending several minor 
rules changes. 

The session in which this report is 
prepared always is the highlight of 
these meetings. A year ago the 
coaches spent several hours on two 
topics—standardized interpretations 


| on screening and blocking and the 
| elimination of the center jump. This 
| year they quickly disposed of screen- 


ing and blocking problems, voting 
unanimously in favor of the screen- 


| ing rule adopted last year, and also 


expressed their approval of the no- 
center jump rule. As far as the 
coaches are concerned, this provision 
is in the book to stay. 


More rest periods 


However, there have been some com- 
plaints that the elimination of the cen- 
ter jump has dangerously increased 
the physical burden on the players and 
resulted in several health hazards. 
Studies read at the convention indi- 
cated that much of the apprehension 
on this score has been exaggerated and 
that there is no cause for alarm. The 
coaches, therefore, refused to recom- 
mend any change in the center jump 
provisions, but sought to placate the 
coaches who thought the game was too 
fast by providing more and longer rest 
periods. It was suggested to the Na- 
tional Basketball Committee that the 
length of a charged time-out in college 
games be increased from one to two 
minutes, and that five such periods be 
allowed each team during a game.* 

Other proposals along this line con- 
cerned enforced pauses after field goals 
and successful free throws, breaking 
down college games into 10-minute 
quarters, permitting a player to be 
substituted more frequently, increasing 
the number of personal fouls before 
disqualification, and allowing a team 
to nullify a charged time-out by in- 


*This recommendation was accepted by 


the National Basketball Committee and will 
be a part of the official rules next year. 
Practically all of the coaches’ proposals for 
rules changes were approved by the rules 


committee. See page 34 for complete list of 
new legislation for 1938-39. 


serting a substitute. All of these mo- 
tions were defeated as the coaches 
believed that five two-minute rest pe- 
riods per team would afford sufficient 
time in any game for players to re- 
cuperate. 

From proposals to provide adequate 
rest, the coaches turned to the opposite 
extreme — consideration of proposals 
to bring about more continuous play, 
Some coaches believe that the present 
position of the end line with only two 
feet between it and the backboard does 
not allow enough space for good re- 
bound work. An additional foot or two 
would reduce the number of out-of- 
bounds situations along the end line, 
eliminate considerable whistle blow- 
ing, and prevent many fouls since the 
rebound man would have more room 
to escape traps. Two propositions along 
this line were considered. 

The Northern Division of the Pacific 
Coast Conference reported on its ex- 
periments with the end line drawn 
four feet behind the basket instead of 
the customary two feet. Results of this 
test were so satisfactory that this con- 
ference recommended a two-foot ex- 
tension of the end line. Roy Mundorff 
of Georgia Tech gave results on a sim- 
ilar experiment which, however, pro- 
vided for a smaller increase of the 
court. 

The effects of such extensions upon 
many floors, particularly those of high 
schools, worried the Association. Be- 
lieving that the Georgia Tech plan was 
adaptable to a larger number they re- 
quested the Rules Committee to con- 
sider it. 

A game situation which the coaches 
largely oppose is the growing practice 
of teams which are behind in score to 
foul deliberately in close games in 
hope of obtaining possession of the ball 
after the free throw. To discourage this 
practice, the coaches recommended 
that the team which has been fouled 
be given the option of the free throw 
or taking the ball out of bounds at the 
center sideline. In either case the foul 
is to be charged against the offender. 

The only request relayed to the 
Rules Committee which might be rat- 
ed as of major importance involved the 
three-second rule. The motion adopt- 
ed unanimously read: “A player with- 
out the ball may remain in that half of 
the free-throw circle nearer to the 
center of the court without a viola- 
tion being called. If he is in this area 
with the ball in his possession the 
three - second rule applies. Otherwise 
the present three-second rule in all of 
its applications is acceptable.” 

Increased popularity of compact 
zone defenses in some sections prompt- 
ed this request. The area affected by 
this change is an effective scoring ter- 
ritory, and the coaches believe a little 
more freedom there would aid the of- 
fense (especially against zone de- 
fenses) without any danger of a return 
to the single pivot-post offense. 
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GLASS ARM 
CHARLEY HORSE 
BASEBALL ELBOW 


A great aid in helping to reduce 
the inflammation, relax the 
muscles and relieve pain is the 
use of hot applications of 


Sample to coaches and 
trainers 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co, 
167 Varick St., New York 
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TRADE MARK 


GYM MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 
as buffers around basketball courts. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
PETERSEN & COMPANY 
PHILA., PA. 


5561 BAYNTON STREET 


The 
BARRY RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


SPECIALISTS IN RECONDITION- 
ING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT. 


A post card inquiry will bring complete 
information 


No-Germ Heavy Service 
LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 
(Look for Label). They equip 
many Gyms. Cost less — last 
longer. Assorted sizes. Con- 
sult your Dealer or Write 

Direct. 
AMERICAN WIREFORMCO., 
INC., 275-279 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BASEBALL BASES 


Headquarters for OFFICIAL Baseball 
and Playground Bases. Full size and 
weight conforming to the playing rules 
of American Professional Baseball. 


Write for illustrated literature 
and wholesale prices. 


PLAY SAFE WITH NATIONAL BASES 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Independent Manufacturer 


362 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Basketball Rules 


(Continued from page 35) 


time-out may be taken at the expense 
of a technical foul. The referee has au- 
thority under Rule 6, Sec. 4, to stop 
any abuses. 


Comment: This is in harmony with 
the policy of making the game less 
strenuous. It will be noted that it is no 
longer necessary for a team to prove an 
emergency or injury in order to secure 
an excess time-out. It will also relieve 
the official of the embarrassment 
which under the old rule followed the 
inadvertent granting of an excess time 
out when there was no injury or emer- 
gency. 

Time-in (Rule 11, Sec. 5). If a time- 
out or intermission is declared when 
the ball is in possession of a player, any 
player of his team may put the ball in 
play from out of bounds when play is 
started. 


Three-second rule (Rule 14, Sec. 12). 
The three-second time limitation will 
not apply to a player who is not in pos- 
session or control, unless he is in that 
area bounded by the lane lines, the 
free-throw line and that half of the 
free-throw circle which is nearest the 
basket. The free-throw line will be 
considered part of the restricted area 
but such a player will be allowed to 
run or pivot into and out of the re- 
stricted area at will. 


Comment: The player without the 
ball will be allowed to move at will in 
the outer half of the circle. This opens 
the way for the return of the pivot post 
play. It will be necessary. for officials 
to insist on lack of contact in this sit- 
uation if the old evils which resulted 
from the jockeying for position are to 
be kept out of the game. If officials will 
insist on “seeing daylight” between 
the post player and his guard, the 
troublesome borderline decisions may 
be kept to a minimum. The player 
without the ball will have the right to 
step into the restricted area for a pe- 
riod less than three seconds and the 
count will be off if and when he steps 
back into the unrestricted area. Pass- 
ing the ball from one player to an- 
other in the outer half of the circle 
will not be considered a violation un- 
less one player holds the ball at any 
given time for three seconds or longer. 


Notification of time-out (Rule 15A, 
Sec. 1c). The scorer will be instructed 
to notify a team through the official 
when that team has taken its fifth time- 


out. However, responsibility for keep- | 


ing account of the number is not en- 
tirely removed from the captain. If 
notification is not given and an excess 
time-out is requested, it is to be al- 
lowed and a free throw awarded to the 
opponents. 


Personal fouls (Rule 15C, Sec. 13b 
and e). The Editorial Committee was 
authorized to make it clear through 
interpretation, comment or otherwise 
that the rule requiring an extra free 
throw for a deliberate foul should be 
rigidly enforced and that the section 
dealing with flagrant unsportsmanlike 
infractions should apply to a number 
of these situations. 

In addition to these changes, slight 
changes in wording, arrangement or 
interpretation were authorized for 
several sections of the rules. These are 
merely for purposes of clarification. 


The Athletic Tape 


built to 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Adheres instantly und@ all climatic con- 
ditions. 


@ Maximum of support #vith minimum of 
tapezema (skin irritatign). 


@ Wound on strong, @versize core that 
revolves freely on your #humb and allows 
you to control tensionfof strapping. 


@ Assorted cuts, each 10 ards long, packed 
in airtight cylindrical #drum. 


@ Sold by leading sporting goods dealers 
everywhere. 


seamiess 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THE ACCEPTED 


TIMERS 


for Basketball? 
Track? Swimming? 

Football? Boxing? 
SEND FOR THIS 


BIG CATALOG 
FREE 


rors of 


Dependable incom 


she Flight of Time 


GUINAND - GALLET - GALCO 

and SECURITY TIMERS are 

on sale at all locel declers 
Write for new catalog SC 3 


JULES RACINE & ¢O. 


20 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
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NOT TOO TOUGH 


PHOTO, taken in Dolge Mycologi- 
cal Laboratory, shows one type of 
fungus responsible for Athlete's 
Foot: trychophyton rosaceum 
growing on gelatin. It's tough: re- 
sists boiling in water, for example. 
But Alta-Co, Dolge odorless fungi- 
cide, diluted in 10 parts water, 
kills this fungus in less than 30 sec- 
onds. Widely used to fight spread 
of Athlete's Foot. Booklet $58 on 
request—willingly. 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 15 to 27, 1938 


The courses to be offered in the 
University of North Carolina’s sev- 
enteenth annual coaching school in- 
clude football, basketball, baseball, 
track and field, boxing, wrestling, 
and training and conditioning. 

The school will be conducted un- 
der the leadership of Robert A. 
Fetzer, director of athletics at the 
University of North Carolina. In- 
struction will be given by the mem- 
bers of the coaching staff of the Uni- 
versity. 

The staff of instruction will in- 
clude Director Fetzer, Raymond 
Wolf, John Vaught, W. F. Lange, 
Walter D. Skidmore, P. H. Quinlan, 
Bunn Hearn, M. Z. Ronman, M. D. 
Ranson, and John Morriss. 

The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH _ 


Says the 


Coach's Wife 


If you have something for this column, send 
it to Mrs. Louise Matulis, Box 90, Davison, 
Mich. 


| *VE been trying to think of a greet- 


ing, making a play on words of 
some athletic term, a sort of ath- 
letic “Jello again.” The nearest I can 


come is “How do you boo?” which isn’t | 


very good sportsmanship. 


We might begin with a “Pin a Medal | 


on Hubby” contest. Pll step right up 
and nominate mine for the award, and 
if you can tell a better story, I'll give 
your husband a boost (or make some 


tactful suggestions to mine). My hus- | 
band teaches six math classes, has two | 


big study halls, sponsors the varsity 
lettermen’s club, coaches three varsity 
sports, has traveled nearly 4,000 miles 
this school year to attend extension 
classes, got “‘A’s” in his courses and 
master’s seminar, cleans the 


house | 
every week, washes the dishes for me | 


every night, and scrubs the kitchen | 


floor and the dog! Lead on. 
Now let’s take some credit for our- 


selves. While you’re priding yourselves | 


on being good sports and good losers, 
Mr. Coaches, give a thought to those 
gallant ladies—your wives. Your wife 
wants your team to win just as much 
as you do and for the same reasons. 
And when you lose, it’s just as hard for 


| her to meet the wife of the other coach 
| and smile and say, “The best team 


won,” as it is for you to go through the 
same routine with the other coach. And 
remember, it is your wife on the side- 


lines who has to listen to criticism of | 


your coaching tactics, criticism that 
probably never reaches your ears. I 


| paraphrase a little verse of Alec the 


Great’s: 


I sometimes knock my man a bit 
(Although it isn’t fair to) 

But how I fly to his defense 
When other people dare to! 


NE wife, who had better be name- | 


less, writes: “My husband has 


| been out of college about five years. 
| We were married just recently, and I 


am appalled when I meet his college 
teammates. Their chief aim in the last 
five years seems to have been to put 
on an extra fifty pounds. They’re all 


| married, and I don’t know whether to 


blame their wives’ cooking or to lay it 


to the fact that they don’t exercise any | 
| more. I know one thing—if my Jim be- | 
| gins to add girth in some of these un- 


becoming spots, wham!—out will come 


the tomato juice, and I’ll have him | 


dizzy counting calories.” Whew! what 
do you think of that? 
Time to entertain the basketball 


boys again. I must get my wits sharp- 
ened for some new ideas. Last year I 
invited them all to “Tony’s All Night | 
Lunch.” Signs to that effect were over 

the doors, and a regular lunch counter | 
was set up in the kitchen. My heart 
almost failed me as I served them, but 
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INDIANA 
BASKET BALL 
SCHOOL 


August 15-19, 1938 


CLAIRE BEE 
Long Island U., N. Y. 


CHET KESSLER 
Hammond Hi, Ind. 


S. O. STORBY 
Proviso Hi, IIl. 


EVERETT N. CASE 
Frankfort Hi, Ind. 


CLIFF WELLS 
Logansport Hi, Ind. 


154 coaches from 25 different 
states and Canada attended our 
1937 school 


TUITION $15.00 


For additional information write 


CLIFF WELLS, Director 


Berry Bowl 


Logansport Indiana 


-NA‘SEAL 


LIKE LEATHER 


weARS 


FOR GYM FLOORS 


Tough, yet pliable as leather. Ideal 


for gym, corridor or class-room 
floors. Non slippery. Will not scratch 
or rubber burn. Resists alkali and 
acid. Easy to apply and maintain. 
No buffing required—simply mop 
it on! Economical, too! 


Write today for full details 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1524 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 


FOOTBALL FORMATION STAMP 


With this stamp you can set up any forma- 
tion imaginable in a minute's time. Includes 
12 Movable Rubber Football Types and a 
set of Defensive X's. THE PRICE IS $1.25 
POSTPAID. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43 St. New York, N. Y. 
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MAY, 


I had watched them too many times at 
real lunch counters not to know what 
they like best: hot dogs (whole kennels 
of em), ten varieties of pop, doughnuts, 
and mince pie. No casualties. 

Before they ate, they had an “indoor 
track meet.” True, the hammer was 
only a blown-up paper sack, the shot- 
put a marble-putt (into a milk bottle 
with the aid of a twisted putter), and 
the loving cup for the winner a thimble 
soldered onto a collar button, but the 
rivalry equaled that of a Big Ten meet. 
The season was rehashed over the cof- 
fee. Finally, tactful suggestions that 
the hour was late were met with, “Oh, 
no, this is an all night lunch!” 


OOD, it appears, is going to havea 
lot of space devoted to it here. 
There must be something to that “way 
toa man’s heart” adage. One Iowa wife 
says, “Here’s a hint that works beauti- 
fully. Try it during a very important 
conference or tournament game, espe- 
cially if there’s a cup at stake. At the 
half send a note by messenger—'Tf the 
team comes through tonight, I'll be ex- 
pecting you for meat balls and apple 
pie Sunday night, boys.’ It’s strange 
how the mention of food gives them 
that added vim or pepper they needed.” 
Mrs. Harry Edgar of Beallsville, Pa., 
tells us that, “‘We’ also coach in a 
small town, and have mostly a bunch 
of husky farmers on the team. And can 


they eat! That’s no word for it when it | 


comes to baked beans, ice cream and 
cake, which is primarily what our an- 
nual feed consists of. Last year I baked 
the beans in the largest roaster I had 
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Coaching School Directory 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 
8-13. Paul D. Hinkle, director. See adver- 
tisement on page 25. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY—Ithaca, N. Y. June 
27-July 2. George K. James, Director. 


DUKE UNVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 25- 
30. Wallace Wade, director. See advertise- 
ment on this page. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL—Logans- 
port, Ind. Aug. !5-19. Cliff Wells, director. 
See advertisement on page 38. 

KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL — Topeka, 
Kans. Aug. 22-27. E. A. Thomas, director. 


MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE—Spirit Lake, lowa. 
Aug. 15-20. J. M. Saunderson, director. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Evanston, III. 
Aug. 15-27. K. L. Wilson, director. See ad- 
vertisement on this page. 


PENN STATE COLLEGE — State College, 
Penna. Main Session, June 27-Aug. 5; Inter- 
Session, June 7-24; Post Session, Aug. 8-26. 

TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL—Lubbock, Tex. Aug. 
1-6. Carroll Wood, director. © 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA — Berkeley, 
Calif. June 20-24. Leonard B. "Stub" Allison, 
director. 

UNVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—Lexington, Ky. 
June 6-12. Bernie A. Shively, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, 
Minn. June 13-18. Louis F. Keller, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA— 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Aug. 15-27. Robert A. 
Fetzer, director. See advertisement on page 
38. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—Morgantown, 
West Virginia. August 8-13. Alden W. 


Thompson, director. 


for twelve of them, and served all the | 


trimmings. When they had finished, I 
had to go to the restaurant for a sand- 
wich for myself. There wasn’t a crumb 
left.” 

Let’s have your best suggestions for 
game night dinners. For football, base- 
ball and track, they have to be assem- 
bled in a hurry and they mustn’t be 
too heavy. For basketball, the food 
must be light because Mr. Coach is 
bound to be nervous and something 
unusual is needed to take his mind off 
the game. Filets mignon are my fa- 
vorite. 

“Mrs. Tony” 


Watch The 
COLLEGE ALL STARS PRACTICE AT 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


August 15 to 27 


Sixty All-American stars of 1937 will work out 
during the coaching school for game with Wash- 
ington Redskins. professional football champions. 
=] ~ s - 
Courses in 6 Sports 
Football Basketball 

Lynn Waldorf, Northw’n Dutch Lonborg, Northw'n 
Bo MeMillin Indiana Ted Payseur, Northw’n 
Fred Thomsen, Arkansas 

Courses in track, swimming, golf, tennis by mem- 


bers of Northwestern Coaching Staff. 


For further particulars, write 
K. L. WILSON 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


FOOTBALL 


WALLACE WADE, Director 


July 25-30 


Conducted by the Varsity 


COACHING STAFF OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 


* BASKETBALL x TRACK 
Fee: Ten dollars ($10.00) 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Durham, North Carolina 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 

] Archie Hahn Poster 

C) Matt Mann Poster 
How many? 


0 Catalog 


oO Information 


BARRY RECLAIMING CO. 
[) Information 


BECTON, DICKINSON 
] Sample of Ace Adherent 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 


ODOOOO 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 


COACHING SCHOOL 
INFORMATION 


ee ae CO: 5 Cornell University offer 

san > Inds 

J and folder - | Indiana Basketball = DyNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 

AMERICAN WIRE FORM North Carolina Univ. — a with Vinnie 
co Northwestern University — Richards" 


Butler University 
Duke University 
Penn State College 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA- 
VAR CORP. 


[] Information 


RAE CROWTHER, INC. 


MFG. CO. : INC. 
1 Booklet, "Football Flood- [) Information [] Catalog 

oo CULLUM & BOREN CO. GULF OIL CORP. 
W. A. BICKEL CO. 1) Chart, "Proper Care of [] Booklet, "Gulf Sani-Soil 
C1) Catalog Equipment" Set" 


ON PAGE 40 OPPOSITE THIS SPACE ARE 
OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO. 
C Sample 


C. B. DOLGE CO. 
C) Booklet, Foot-tub service 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

[] Information on Flood- 
lighting 

MARTY GILMAN 


[) Information 


P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 
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Inspire Your Team 
with Color 


& 
SUNSHINE SATIN spells attractively outfitted teams. 
cy 
Smartly outfitted teams insure capacity attendance. 
FOOTBALL ’ 
e Schocls—Colleges and Universities throughout the 
BASKETBALL Country are adopting SUNSHINE SATIN as their 
SOCCER standard uniform material for all seasons . . . because 
TRACK — SATIN not only looks better but wears 
etter. 
HOCKEY ° 
LACROSSE High shades that are fast to washing and perspiration 
SOFTBALL are available in your school colors. 
JACKETS a 
EMBLEMS Ask your dealer or write direct to us for complete 
information. Use the Master Coupon on this page. 


K AHNFAST SATINS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 39 for other listings) 


HANOVIA CHEM. & MARBA SYSTEM JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
MFG. CO. [] Information C] Information 


C) Athletic Bulletin Nos. | 
and 2, therapy and MIDLAND CHEMICAL = SEAMLESS _ RUBBER CO. 


staleness LAB.'S [] Information 
Information on 
HILLYARD CHEM. CO. CO Symich SHREDDED WHEAT 
[) Basketball Chart and Athaloh Additional t 
Score Book and Tourna- - a = H _— a. a 
ment Bracket NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. CO. wean 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO. [ Information SMITH & NEPHEW, INC: 
1 Sample swatches NEVINGER MFG. CO. [] Literature and Sample 


HUNTINGTON LABS. — Catalog SOLVAY SALES CORP. 


() Free copy Seal-O-San ' [] Booklet, "The Clean 
Basketball Digest Se Saree SAS Easy Way to End Dust" 


HYNSON S sales 
JON, WESTCOTT & 
DUNNING PAGE STEEL & wire Div, THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
C Sample, information AMERICAN CHAIN & © —— 400 Years of 
CABLE CO. Sams 
IVORY SYSTEM 
[ Booklet, THE 1 Folder, "A Better Net" How many? 
OBSERVER on "The PETERSEN & CO. VOIT RUBBER CO. 
Care and Treatment of 
é P w Booklet C1) Catalog of balls, rubber 
Athletic Equipment ao discus and bladders 
KAHNFAST SATINS JULES RACINE 
(C Information on Sport C) New Sports Timer W. F. YOUNG CO. 
Fabrics Catalog [] Muscle chart & sample 
NAME _____ sats eens sindeimsahebintacteenst epentdenittatntatadanieiaoarle dihastaiel deep taiaaenmaanias iis 
POSITION _- sisters eatin ab tiene lian esleinaalaamsan ies iat 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
Oe ee ae ee RT a eee 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Girls’ 
Basketball Rules 


HE Committee on Women’s Bas- 

ketball approved few changes in 
the rules for 1938-39. Major accom- 
plishment for next season was the 
recognition of two-court basketball as 
the official game. 

In recognizing the two-division 
game as Official, the rules committee 
was swayed by the increasing popu- 
larity of the game and the mass of 
opinion that it be accepted as official]. 
The committee was also influenced by 
the fact that several research studies 
comparing the relative strenuousness 
of the two types of games proved that 
there was little or no difference be- 
tween the two games. In several of the 
phases studied, such as amount of 
actual playing time, distance covered 
and loss of weight, the three-division 
segmentation actually proved more 
strenuous than two-court. Teams that 
want to play three-court basketball in 
1938-39 may do so by mutual consent. 

The committee drafted a rule that 
the official secorebook next season must 
be kept on the score table during the 
entire game, including the time out at 
the half-time rest period. This ruling 
allows the book to be accessible at all 
times to the officials and coaches. In 
the past, the scorekeepers often left 
the floor between halves and took the 
scorebook with them. Now they will 
be requested to stay at the score table. 

Another ruling for 1938-39 will not 
allow a time-out to be taken between 
free throws when more than one has 
been awarded a team. Because the ball 
is dead between free throws when 
more than one is awarded, a captain, in 
the past, has been able to call time out. 

Under the old rules, if a foul or vio- 
lation occurred before the center had 
a chance to release the ball, her side 
received no advantage from their turn 
at the center throw. Consequently, the 
rules committee felt it fair to allow the 
same team to receive the ball again at 
the next throw-in rather than alter- 
nate as the old rule demanded. 

Because of the misinterpretation 
and lack of specific wording concern- 
ing the position of the players at the 
throw in, Rule 10, Div. C, Sec. 2-A 
under “Putting Ball in Play,” has been 
reworded to read as follows: When the 
referee is ready to pass the ball to the 
center player, “A forward of the team 
entitled to the ball shall take her place 
anywhere in the center circle ready 
to receive the ball.” The other players 
must remain outside the center circle 
and within their respective sections 
until the ball has been passed by the 
center. The penalty for a violation is a 
warning after the first offense and a 
technical foul on repeating the offense. 

This prevents players from moving 
out of their own section before the ball 
is thrown by the umpire and then rac- 
ing across the division lines into their 
own section (interchange of positions 
between guards and forwards) before 
the ball is received by the center. 


ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 


WINNING TEAMS 


are great CHARGING 
BLOCKING 
TACKLING teams 


The Crowther 


Charger, Blocker 
and Tackler is 
the best way to 
teach charging 

blocking, tackling 


“THIS MACHINE FIGHTS BACK ” wmmtoxZoe—* OS 


@ Used by practically all the leading high schools and colleges from coast 
to coast. 


@ Eliminates practice injuries. 
@ All field equipment in one. 


@ After the coach shows the player, the machine will actually teach and 
develop him. 

@ No other way to teach fundamentals as quickly and effectively. 

@ Over 100 unsolicited letters in which coaches attribute successful win- 


ning streaks to the use of this machine. 


J A Partial List of Universities Using the Crowther Machine \ 


a 
Pitt Ohio State i a ae Georgia Idaho 
Fordham Washington Wisconsin Tennessee Arizona 
Northwestern Texas A. & M. e Colorado (Mines) Nevada 
Louisiana State ‘ Arkansas 
California e Purdue . San Francisco e 
- Pennsylvania 
e Vanderbilt Nebraska e Alabama 
Yale Pulane Kentucky Texas Tech Villanova 
Harvard Dartmouth Columbia Missouri Florida 
Princeton Maryland ° Kansas Michigan 
Georgia Tech Southern Methodist , Oklahoma Colgate 
: o Clars owa State t 
Santa a e eet Utah P e 
Army Catholie U. . 
™ Minnesota Navy Mississippi Ohio OVER 1000 ?P s 
Duke Stanford South Carolina North Carolina HIGH SCHOOLS 


Write for full details 


RAE CROWTHER, INC., ARDMORE, PA. 


stem 


VOR 


RECONDITIONERS oF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


SAFEGUARDING ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


OVER A PERIOD OF MANY YEARS THE IVORY SYSTEM THROUGH THE 
PAGES OF OUR BOOKLET "THE OBSERVER" HAS EMPHASIZED THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF PROTECTING VALUABLE ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT FROM LOSS 
THROUGH THEFT. WE HAVE CONSTANTLY URGED SCHOOLS TO STENCIL 
EACH PIECE OF EQUIPMENT WITH A NUMBER AND THE SCHOOL NAME. 


PLACING SUCH MARKINGS ON ATHLETIC TOGS IS NOT A CURE-ALL 
OR ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST THEFT, BUT SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE 
ADOPTED SUCH A PLAN HAVE REPORTED AN AMAZING DECREASE IN 
THE NUMBER OF MISSING ARTICLES IN THE COURSE OF THE YEAR. 


THE IVORY SYSTEM WILL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU TO WORK OUT A 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM FOR IDENTIFYING YOUR EQUIPMENT, OR BETTER STILL, 
WHEN YOUR EQUIPMENT IS SENT TO US FOR RECONDITIONING SIMPLY 
TELL US HOW YOU WANT IT MARKED AND LEAVE THE REST TO OUR IN- 
GENUITY, AND TO OUR UNIQUE MECHANICAL EMBOSSING SET-UP. 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR SCHOOL INITIALS—THE NAME SPELLED OUT 
IN FULL—DIFFERENT SIZED TYPE FOR DIFFERENT SIZED ARTICLES—IN FACT, 
FROM A ROUGH SKETCH, PICTURE OR DESCRIPTION YOU MAY HAVE A DIS- 
TINCTIVE DESIGN, INSIGNIA OR NUMERAL PLACED ON EVERY PIECE OF 
YOUR EQUIPMENT—EMBOSSED ON SO IT WILL STAY THERE AS LONG AS 


THE ARTICLE LASTS. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


SALEM and PEABODY 
MASS. 


